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GERMAN REUNION AND THE 
FUTURE OF EUROPE 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 


the West and the East. No other country feels so sharply 

in its body politic the consequences of this conflict. The 
preamble of the Basic Law of the Federal Republic calls for the 
completion of Germany’s unity and liberty; it also declares that 
it is the will of the German people to serve world peace in a 
united Europe. The integration of Germany in a European 
community of states and her reunification are thus the two 
aims to which every German policy is bound by the Basic Law. 

It is a misunderstanding to maintain that integration and 
reunification—the two central problems of German foreign policy 
—are competitive with each other or even mutually exclusive. 
For as long as the division of Germany constantly provides new 
causes of disturbance, it is questionable whether the union of 
the European nations is a contribution to world peace. On the 
other hand, the restoration of German unity can only suc- 
ceed when a united free world compels the U.S.S.R. to revise 
its policy. 

Contrary to all hopes induced by Stalin’s death, Russian 
policy has apparently not changed its course up to the present. 
Rather, the disappointing result of the Berlin Conference and 
the course of the Geneva Conference have shown that until now 
the East is not prepared to make serious concessions in the 
future. Russian policy differs from that of other states in its 
patient character. The Soviets have always understood the 
value of waiting for their opportunity. Their tactics may 
change, but their strategy is always governed by the principle 
of world revolution. Communism would disown itself if it gave 
up this aim. 

The political theory of every communist system is based on 
the conviction that the nations of the free world will sooner or 
later weaken themselves through economic rivalry or war and 
will thus themselves provide the conditions (Voraussetzung) 
for a seizure of power by the communists. In one of his last 
utterances Stalin once more referred to the inevitability of such 


a development. 
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Only he who sees this interconnection between communist 
theory and the practice of Soviet power politics is in a position 
to judge the situation realistically and is capable of conducting 
a long-range policy. For the Soviet Union, every agreement 
made with the West is of interest only insofar as it opens for the 
U.S.S.R. the possibility of further expansion. The West should 
conclude that it can rely only upon such agreements the honour- 
ing of which it can secure in the most critical situation. 

Bitter as this realization may be, there is no way of avoiding 
it unless one’s policy is built on illusions. One cannot refrain 
from thus reproaching those who today advocate the neutraliza- 
tion of Germany. It is Utopian to make the neutralization of 
Germany the effective point of departure in an attempt to end 
present tensions. It would necessarily open Western Europe to 
communist aggression. Therefore, it is only natural that the 
East has in recent years shown such striking benevolence to all 
neutralist movements. One of the most gratifying results of the 
Bundestag elections of September 6, 1953, was the annihilating 
defeat suffered by the neutralist movement. It no longer exists. 

In spite of its negative results, the Berlin Conference con- 
tributed to the clarification of the issues involved by causing the 
Soviet Foreign Minister to reveal his plans. In Berlin, the 
Western Powers, in agreement with the Federal Government 
(Bundesregierung), presented a plan for German reunification, 
the first stage of which provided for free elections in the whole 
of Germany. They left no doubt that the government formed 
by this election would be free in its decisions in relation to the 
West and the East. 

On the contrary M. Molotov in his own plan put first the 
formation of a provisional all-German government. In this 
government the Federal Government and the communist govern- 
ment of the Eastern Zone (which owes its legitimacy exclusively 
to the Soviet occupying power) were to be represented on a 
footing of equality. There can no longer be any doubt that the 
successive steps of the Soviet plan for reunification—the forma- 
tion of an all-German government, the conclusion of a peace- 
treaty, all-German elections—serves only the purpose of extend- 
ing communist predominance over all Germany. 

No less revealing is the conduct of the East after the Berlin 
Conference. It is obvious that the Soviet offer to join NATO 
only aims at paralyzing any Western preparedness for defence. 
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The behaviour of communist parties, especially in Germany and 
in France has been less observed. There were times when the 
communist parties outside the U.S.S.R. developed a wholly uni- 
fied activity which was especially marked by internationalism. 
Today, on the contrary, the policy of the communist parties and 
their camouflaged organizations, while still centrally directed, is 
peculiarly adapted to the situation in each country; it makes 
use of ultra-nationalist slogans to stir the peoples of the Euro- 
pean countries against one another. Two examples clarify this 
tactic. While the communists in Germany attempt to portray 
France as the “robbers” of the Saar, their ideological comrades 
(Gesinnungsgenossen) in France cast the Federal Republic in 
the same role. While here the European Defense Community 
is labelled (bezeichnen) as a Western attempt to exploit Ger- 
many, there it is pictured as a German threat to the West. In 
both cases, there is no attempt to represent the interests either 
of Germany or of France, but only to disturb the understanding 
between Germany and France: the Soviet Union has no interest 
in the pacification of Europe. 

There is one possibility of coming to an agreement with 
the Soviet Union: it must be made clear to it that its previous 
policy can lead to no results. The integration of the Federal 
Republic in the West, the realization of the European Defense 
Community, and the foundation of a European political com- 
munity are the best way through which the conditions (Voraus- 
setzungen) for a world-wide relaxation of tension and thus also 
for a reunification of Germany in freedom, can be achieved. In 
view of this, the Federal Government has, since its existence, 
made use of every opportunity of promoting the union (Zusam- 
menschluss) of Europe. The German Parliament (Bundestag) 
was led by the same view when it ratified the E.D.C. Treaty. 
The policy of recent years would suffer a dangerous set-back 
if the E.D.C. Treaty should fail. 

In spite of all the discussions which delayed the erection of 
the European Defense Community in recent years, the ratifica- 
tion of the E.D.C. Treaty is just as important as previously. The 
European Defense Community gives the participating nations 
at last the opportunity of developing a military power in Europe 
which would make risky any armed encroachment on the part 
of the East. The European Defense Community is at the same 
time an exclusively defensive system of European security 
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which implies no threat whatsoever to the Soviet Union. Fin- 
ally E.D.C. has not only a military but also a political value for 
the friendly union of European nations can in no other way be 
more quickly and more effectively attained than through such 
an extensive transfer of rights of national sovereignty as en- 
visaged by the European Defense Community. 

The Soviet Union can still cling to her tactics, and in fact 
her policy seems until today to be based on the hope that the 
European union would run aground at the last moment. A 
change will be perceived only when the realization of European 
Union has replaced vacillating uncertainty. We must strive 
with all our strength to attain this end. And thereby German 
policy will also be able to solve the twofold problem to which it 
is bound by the Constitution of the Federal Republic: to re- 
unite Germany in freedom and to make her a member of a 
unified Europe which is the best guarantee for the peace and 
security of the free world. 











COMMUNIST CHINA AND THE WEST 
C. R. Hiscocks* 


he Communist revolution in China derived its strength 
"| trom several basic forces which provide the clue to Asian 
history during the twentieth century: nationalism, econ- 
omic discontent, and resentment of the foreigner. It also 
satisfied a widespread desire for orderly government. These 
were the secrets of its undoubted hold upon the Chinese people.** 

The Chinese and other Asian nationalist movements of this 
century have had one thing in common. They were all part of 
a larger Asiatic movement: they shared a strong sense of resent- 
ment against the imperialism of the West. This was the natural 
result of the Western record in the past. Since the sixteenth 
century traders and adventurers from Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
and England had been sailing East and combining fierce rivalry 
with one another with a disdainful attitude towards the peoples 
of the East. 

For a century previous to the second world war China had 
had special grounds for complaint. Two wars with Britain be- 
tween 1839 and 1860 were followed at the turn of the century by 
the “‘battle of the concessions” in which Britain, Russia, Germany, 
France, and Japan played the leading parts, and China was 
forced to hand some of her chief ports over to foreign control. 
For some years then Japan was guilty of the most blatant 
aggression and exploitation. Finally, after the second world 
war had ended, the United States first intervened with the best 
of intentions and later, after its intervention had failed, pursued 
a policy towards the Chinese people which has aroused their 
bitter indignation and hostility. 

Conditions of economic poverty and misery among the 
Chinese people have been about the worst of any Asian society 
as the following United Nations figures for estimated annual 


*Chairman, Department of Political Science and International Relations, 
University of Manitoba; author of The Rebirth of Austria, Oxford, 
1953; previous contributor to this journal. 

**This article is based on the discussion of a study group on the 
subject arranged during the winter of 1953-54 by the Winnipeg branch 
of the C.I.1.A. It was read at the annual joint meeting of the Winnipeg 
branch and the Minneapolis-St. Paul branch of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 
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income per head in 1949 indicate: Indonesia—$25; China—$27; 
South Korea—$35; Burma—$36; Pakistan—$51; India—$57. 
China’s four hundred million people have to live on the produce 
of about two hundred and twenty million acres: roughly half an 
acre per head, compared with a world average of about one and 
a half acres. They are almost entirely vegetarian, eating in- 
significant amounts of meat and fish. Most of the peasants are 
unfamiliar with milk and its products and do not even know how 
to milk cows. A League of Nations report issued in 1939 stated 
that 45 per cent. of Chinese children died before reaching the 
age of five. 

After the republican revolution of 1911 under the leadership 
of Sun Yat-sen China as a whole lacked a stable and efficient 
government. Rivalry amongst the revolutionaries, the ambition 
of war-lords, the struggle between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists, and finally Japanese invasion kept the country in 
a state of division and varying degrees of anarchy. Chiang 
Kai-shek attained a large measure of contro] in 1927. But he 
failed to unite the Chinese against Japan, and the liberal and 
democratic ideals that he expressed were not realized in practice. 
As his difficulties increased his methods steadily deteriorated, 
until he had lost the confidence and respect of the great mass of 
the Chinese people. His government became corrupt, incompet- 
ent, arbitrary and oppressive. As one writer put it “No regime 
could have been less democratic than that of Chiang Kai-shek 
and the ‘Four Families’ (Chiangs, Soongs, Kungs and Chens). 
All the apparatus of Fascist dictatorship was employed by that 
government, which lacked only the efficiency, but not the will, to 
misuse such power.” 

The Communist regime that was set up in 1949 soon showed 
itself to be politically effective. On this point there is a large 
measure of agreement. The evidence of missionaries and foreign 
merchants is particularly impressive, because they could hope 
for little from the new government. The country was devas- 
tated, communications wrecked, and the people weary and often 
destitute. The Communists set about the task of organization 
and reconstruction with energy, efficiency, discipline and devo- 
tion. The Chinese people were given new hope and confidence. 
For the first time for generations China had a government that 
“commanded the respect” of foreign countries. 
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Furthermore the new administration was surprisingly honest. 
The word went round—no doubt it was somewhat exaggerated— 
that Communist soldiers would not accept a cup of tea without 
paying for it. Conservative Chinese businessmen with no love 
for any form of socialism expressed sympathy with the Com- 
munist programme. The relatively honest totalitarianism of the 
new regime seemed likely to be better than the corrupt ineffici- 
ency of the Kuomintang. Exaggerated anti-Communist propa- 
ganda began to recoil—as it is always likely to do—on those who 
had employed it and to operate in the government’s favour. 
The people were inclined to believe that all the unfavourable 
stories they had heard about Communism would turn out to be 
untrue. 

These two qualities, efficiency and honesty, did much to win 
over the educated minority, a class that has always been of great 
importance in Chinese society and which the new administration 
specially needed to attract. Here again the drastic repressive 
measures against intellectuals of Chiang Kai-shek’s secret police 
boomeranged against him. The Communists received a constant 
stream of recruits from the students of all Chinese universities. 
The great majority of scientists and technicians, most of whom 
had been trained in America or Western Europe, settled down 
contentedly to work for the new regime. This achievement was 
in marked contrast to the earlier record of Soviet Russia where 
large numbers of the intelligentsia had either been driven into 
exile or wiped out. 

The question most frequently asked about Chinese Com- 
munism is how far it is genuinely Marxist. The strength of 
Chinese nationalism, the legendary conservatism of Confucian 
philosophy and Chinese culture have led many to hope that 
China will not import a political creed from abroad without 
remoulding it beyond recognition to suit its own needs. The 
remoulding has taken place. But there is no evidence to support 
the theory that Chinese Communism is not Marxist. Not only 
are Marx, Lenin, and Stalin revered in China as the great pro- 
phets and exponents of Communism, the influence of orthodox 
Marxism reveals itself unmistakably from time to time in the 
statements made and the techniques employed by the Chinese 
Communist leaders. 

The Chinese government has been working in close co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. In 1950 a thirty-year treaty 
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of friendship, alliance and mutual aid was signed between the 
two countries, and quite recently a new daily rail express service 
—taking nine days—was started between Peking and Moscow. 
Large numbers of Chinese students are studying at Soviet 
universities, and young Chinese engineers are working as ap- 
prentices in Soviet plants. In the other direction Russian 
skilled workmen, as well as experts and technicians, are being 
sent to China to aid in the development of her new industries 
and power stations. 

More than three-quarters of China’s foreign trade is now 
carried on with the Soviet bloc, and the stationing of a Chinese 
trade commissioner in East Berlin to act as a European agent 
for the Peking government symbolizes the economic solidarity 
of the Communist countries. At the beginning of last year Chou 
En-lai, the Chinese Prime Minister, announced the launching of 
a five-year plan for economic development. Last September 
after many months of hard bargaining it became clear that the 
Soviet government had agreed to provide substantial help for 
the renovation and construction of Chinese industrial plants. 

In spite of these close and vital links, Communism in Asia, 
as an Indian writer has said, is essentially ‘‘nationalism painted 
red,”’ and the present Communistic regime in China has charac- 
teristics that are specifically Chinese. As C, P. Fitzgerald puts 
it, ‘Mao has realized that the strength of his movement in part 
derives from frustrated nationalism.” He is, therefore, not at 
all likely to underrate the national aspect of Chinese Com- 
munism. 

Mao himself is one of the most Chinese elements in his own 
movement. The son of a peasant, he was born far from the 
coast in the west centre of China where the influence of Western 
ideas is weakest. He did not visit Moscow until December, 1949, 
when he had already attained power. At two vital moments in 
his career he chose his own course in defiance of Moscow’s advice, 
and in each case events proved that he was right. The first was 
in the late twenties after the breach between the Communists 
and the Kuomintang. He decided to build up the party on the 
basis of peasant support with land reform as the centre of his 
programme. The second occasion was in 1948, when he defied 
Stalin’s advice to confine himself to guerilla warfare and entered 
on a bold campaign that was to prove decisive within a few 
months. 
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Whether Mao Tse-tung may become a Tito is a question that 
perhaps should not be put. Tito was a rebellious subordinate, 
who became impatient of control and reasserted his independ- 
ence with success. There is nothing subordinate about Mao. 
He is at least the equal of anyone in Russia, whether he is judged 
on his own record or as ruler of the largest nation on earth. 
He is not only the prophet of Communism in Asia. When Stalin 
died, Mao became the leading Communist alive. He is the one 
living member of the Party in the same category as Stalin, and 
his place in history is already assured. 

Mao has a typically peasant cunning, an earthy realism to 
which compromise comes naturally. More than 80 per cent. of 
the Chinese people are peasants. They cultivate their land so 
intensively and with such care for the future of the soil that 
Western agriculturalists who have lived in China admit to having 
learned more than they have taught. Marxist doctrine must, 
therefore, undergo a double modification in order that it may 
be adapted to Chinese conditions. The peasants in the first 
place take the place of the industrial proletariat. Secondly, 
their problem cannot be solved at once by the collectivisation 
more suitable to conditions in Russia, except in the wheat- 
growing north. Further, the Chinese economy is so backward, 
there is so little industry and commerce of any kind, that such 
undertakings as exist must be encouraged and cherished, not 
endangered by too radical a treatment. : 

These facts provide the clue to the remoulding of Marxist 
theory that has been carried out by Mao Tse-tung. His pro- 
gramme is symbolized by the new Chinese flag on which, in 
place of the hammer and sickle, stand five golden stars. One 
big star stands for the Communist party, and four smaller stars 
for the worker, the farmer, the small capitalist or petty bour- 
geois, and the People’s industrialist or State capitalist. The first 
stage of Mao’s land reform is redistribution combined with the 
preservation of private ownership. As a directive issued last 
year admitted, collectivisation is not yet practical politics, be- 
cause the peasants are opposed to the idea. Model collective 
farms and producers co-operatives are, however, being set up 
throughout the country to demonstrate their advantages. In 
the same way private enterprise is considered indispensable. As 
Chou En-lai announced in February, 1953: ‘We must rally all 
private industrialists and merchants beneficial to the national 
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economy and the people’s livelihood and enable them to develop 
their constructive potentialities under . . . a unified plan of the 
state.” 

The Chinese Communist leaders have thus developed their 
own revolutionary technique after years of struggle and hard 
experience. Mao’s halfway house to true Communism he calls 
New Democracy: it is a specifically Chinese idea and his own 
main contribution to Communist doctrine. Whereas Asia is not 
yet ripe for Communism in the full sense, it is ready for New 
Democracy. Mao is thus the prophet of Communism in Asia, 
the originator of the particular form of communist revolution 
that is suitable to Asiatic countries in their present stage of 
development. 

The great significance for Asia of the Communist revolution 
in China is due not only to the size of the country and its popula- 
lation, but to the presence in South-East Asia of substantial 
Chinese minorities. These amount to over ten million in a total 
population of 157 million. They range from 2,615,000 in Malaya 
and Singapore, 2,500,000 in Siam, 1,900,000 in Indonesia, to 
990,000 in Indo-China and 120,000 in the Philippines. They are 
not on the whole Communist in sympathy. They had in the 
past close links with the Kuomintang. They are mostly engaged 
in trade, and the economic position of the majority does not 
incline them to favour revolution. But they are nevertheless 
Chinese. Many of them maintain contact with China. They 
are proud of their country and its achievement. If it gains in 
influence and prestige, their national feeling will come into 
increasing conflict with their anti-Communist convictions. 
Moreover, some of them, for economic or idealistic reasons, are 
already Communist in sympathy. 

It would be unjust and highly dangerous to act on the 
assumption that these Chinese minorities are at present centres 
of disloyalty towards the governments of South-East Asia. But 
it should clearly be borne in mind that they are potential chan- 
nels through which Communistic influence may flow. They are 
considered as such by the Communist Party in China, which in 
a manner reminiscent of Germany in the thirties set up an 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission in 1948, and has been 
showing an increasing interest in the minorities since then. 

There is another aspect of Chinese Communism that should 
not be forgotten. By civilized Western standards it got off to a 
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good start. The revolutionaries were honest, efficient, and 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the peasants. So far as 
intolerance and terrorism were concerned, they often compared 
favourably with the regime that preceded them. But this state 
of affairs did not last for long. Within a year or two “anti- 
state elements” were being systematically liquidated. Before 
the end of 1951 official figures recorded that one hundred thous- 
and people had been shot, and the real number may well have 
been much higher. Even under New Democracy the techniques 
of Soviet Communism were found to be indispensable. Mao 
Tse-tung in future can be expected to direct the Chinese 
revolution not with any regard for the sanctity of life and 
liberty but in accordance with the dictates of Marxist expediency. 

Three outside points of view on Communist China are of 
special significance. The United States refuses to recognize 
Mao Tse-tung’s government and so admit Communist China to 
the United Nations. It has also extended its protection to Chiang 
Kai-shek in Formosa. Britain has recognized the Communist 
government and favours its admission to the United Nations. 
At the same time it no more approves the regime in China 
than it does the regime in the Soviet Union and naturally wishes 
to maintain a united front with the United States in relation to 
Asian Communism. India has also recognized the Communist 
government and supports its admission to the United Nations. 
But while opposing Communism as such, the great majority of 
Indians admire Mao Tse-tung for the order and unity he has 
given to China and for his great victory in the cause of Asian 
nationalism. 

The United States has suffered a bitter disappointment in 
China. In the four years following the second world war the 
American taxpayer poured over three billion dollars into China 
in an attempt to check the growth of Communism, only to dis- 
cover that a considerable quantity of the weapons and supplies 
provided had fallen into the Communists’ hands and contributed 
to their victory. After many years of altruistic missionary 
activity in China, Americans find they are highly unpopular in 
the country. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that United 
States policy towards China is influenced by an emotionalism 
that does not go well with diplomacy. 

China is imposing the heaviest strain on Anglo-American 
relations and, judging from Mr. St. Laurent’s recent remarks, 
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may well cause trouble between Canada and the United States 
before long. The United States has become the heir to Asiatic 
hostility towards imperialism and the West. In spite of herself 
and largely by accident, she has become like Britain before her, 
an imperial power in the Far East, and her policy towards China 
and Formosa has aggravated Asia’s reaction. 

American aid to Formosa has helped Mao Tse-tung to con- 
solidate his hold upon China, no cry being more effective in Asia 
to-day than the appeal to resist Western interference. The 
association of Chiang Kai-shek with the cause of freedom and 
democracy has done great damage to Western prestige. 

Nevertheless, without American power in the Far East the 
whole of Asia would be lost to Communism. The strength of 
the United States in the Pacific alone makes possible the equili- 
brium known as the “cold war.”’ Siberia and Alaska seem most 
remote from Western Europe, but they are less than a hundred 
miles apart. The Pentagon appreciates this fact, and it is 
fortunate for Western Europe that it does. 

Britain’s attitude towards China is determined by the hard 
facts of geography—Europe and the Middle East have strategic 
priority as far as she is concerned; by her interests in Hong 
Kong and Malaya; by her ties with India and Pakistan and 
consequent appreciation of the Asian point of view, and by her 
belief that in the atomic age diplomacy is more fundamental 
than strategy. 

India’s position is important as the leader of an Asian group 
of nations, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia all having 
recognized the Peking government. To her, it seems intolerable 
that the real government of China should be excluded from the 
United Nations and that a democratic country like the United 
States should interfere between China and the Chinese island of 
Formosa. Moreover, she hopes in the end to form an Asian bloc 
with China as one of the members as a “third force” in world 
affairs. 

The question remains as to what the aims of the West should 
be, given the complex situation that has been described. There 
should, we consider, be three main objectives. 

First, everything possible should be done to facilitate diver- 
gence between Communist China and the Soviet Union. At 
present contacts between the two countries, as we have seen, are 
very close, and China has had no real choice. In a sharply 
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divided world the Soviet Union can alone provide the necessary 
diplomatic support and economic assistance. But the object 
of diplomacy should be to create conditions which make it easy 
for other countries to do what you want. Moscow has shown 
skill in exploiting divisions, and on this point the West would be 
well advised to follow its example. 

No immediate cleavage between the two countries can be 
expected. Yet with so long a frontier in common there are 
many points of potential friction. In the end rivalry may well 
develop over which of them is to be the leader of world com- 
munism. 

Speaking before a Senate Committee in January, 1952, Mr. 
Dulles said: ‘We should assume the impermanence, not the 
permanence, of the present Moscow-oriented rule of China. We 
cannot expect that this change in China will take place auto- 
matically. To realize that change will require something be- 
sides negative and purely defensive policies in Asia on the part 
of the free world, notably the United States.” This was a 
significant statement. To implement it, a fresh approach to 
Asian problems will be required. Set ideas must be re-examined, 
and an imaginative and flexible diplomatic strategy must be 
evolved. 

Secondly, by their Asian policy the Western powers and 
especially the United States should win the good will of the free 
countries of Asia. It is vitally important that these countries 
be saved from Communism. They must find the solution of 
their economic and social problems along free, democratic lines, 
as India and her partners in the Commonwealth are trying with 
courage and determination to do. Whether they succeed or not 
will depend ultimately upon themselves. But in their efforts 
they need the support and encouragement of the West, and such 
help will only be acceptable and effective if there is mutual trust 
and good will. It is for this reason that sensitivity to Asian re- 
actions is so essential to the West to-day. 

Lenin once said that when China, India, and Russia were 
joined in communism the victory of world revolution would be 
assured. The Chinese Communists have not forgotten this 
statement. The Western powers must remember it too. 

The United Nations has an important part to play in strength- 
ening ties between Asia and the West. In Asian eyes the ex- 
clusion of China discredits the United Nations much more than 
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the Peking government. If Soviet representatives attend the 
United Nations meetings in New York, on what possible grounds 
of principles, it is asked, can Asian Communists be kept out? 

The third objective is clearly connected with the last. It is 
to save the marginal countries from Communism. Part of the 
world is definitely Marxist; part of the world is definitely free; 
but it is the fate of the doubtful areas that in the end may prove 
to be decisive. For this reason South-East Asia is important. 
Typical marginal countries at present are Burma, Indonesia and 
Indo-China. If things go seriously wrong and present oppor- 
tunities are missed, India and Ceylon may move into the mar- 
ginal category. 

If these three objectives are to be achieved, action must be 
taken without delay. The Communist government must be 
recognized in China and take its seat at the United Nations. 
American control over Formosa must be relinquished or the 
island made the subject of some compromise between Washing- 
ton and Peking. As soon as possible there should be a resump- 
tion of diplomatic and trading relations between China and the 
West. Every diplomatic or commercial post that is established 
will be a window looking onto freedom, and many such windows 
are needed. 

In reaching decisions on Asia, which contains half the 
world’s population, the Western powers must above all bear the 
Asian point of view in mind. Unless they do so, more of Asia 
will be lost to Communism: Western democracy will become a 
mockery, and Western freedom, a threadbare ideal. 








CANADA IN THE FREE WORLD 
G. R. Davy* 


he topic for discussion at the 21st annual study conference 
[or the C.I.I.A. (held at the University of Manitoba, Win- 

nipeg, Canada), Canada in the Free World, was divided 
into three major sections and each major section was again 
subdivided. Canada’s political relations with the Common- 
wealth, the United States and the United Nations together with 
her military relations with NATO were discussed as part of her 
general interests and obligations. External trade, capital move- 
ments and immigration were discussed under economic interests 
and policies. Finally, the Atlantic Community and the Far 
East were treated as questions of current policy. 


I. 


What of the Commonwealth and Canada’s role in it? 
Canada’s movement out of the British orbit into the American 
has had the effect of reducing the significance of the Common- 
wealth to Canada. Many who held this view argued that the 
Commonwealth was a relic of the past and pointed to its in- 
ability to settle any of the present problems, including those 
peculiar to the Commonwealth like Kashmir. Others argued 
that the Commonwealth’s great strength lay in its flexibility, in 
its ability to adjust to internal and external change. As a link 
between the free East and the West, as a force to influence the 
United States, and as the best framework for the gradual develop- 
ment of colonial areas towards free and responsible govern- 
ment, it must be retained. Few were satisfied that it was per- 
forming these functions well and it was agreed that greater con- 
sultation among Commonwealth members was necessary, but 
the proposal that this be effected through a Commonwealth 
Council with executive power was rejected. Canada’s traditional 
opposition to Commonwealth centralization, United States host- 
ility towards a form of political imperial preference, and strong 
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opposition from the Asiatic members based on fear of neo- 
imperialism were some of the points raised against an Executive 
Council. Strong support was given, however, to the proposal 
for increased consultation through regular or ad hoc meetings. 
There was widespread feeling that Canada should do more 
through the Commonwealth to help shape the development of 
the new states and groupings of states, especially in Central 
Africa and the West Indies. 

While little petulant criticism of the United States developed 
at Winnipeg, it was felt that Canada should know more about 
United States policy in the formulation stage. The fact that 
Canada must follow broadly the course pursued by the United 
States was recognized, but it gave rise to the major criticism 
that very often the course was difficult to perceive. After re- 
jecting the suggestion that the United States was moving toward 
preventive war, however, a large group expressed the fear that 
the United States policy of resisting aggression was becoming 
too rigid. We cannot negotiate for a settlement if at the same 
time we are reducing the area of manoeuverability by unqualified 
condemnation of everything that the Soviet Union does or sug- 
gests. What this really amounted to was a plea for Canada to 
urge the United States to return to the old rules of diplomacy. 

If Canada is to have some voice in the shaping of policies 
to which she is largely committed, how can she most effectively 
make that voice heard? It was argued that the Canadian 
government should try to influence not only the Executive, but 
also Congress and especially the Senate. But official Canadian 
representations to the legislative branch of government would 
be interference in the controversy between the two branches 
of government on the question of responsibility for formulation 
and conduct of foreign policy. It would amount to a breach of 
diplomatic privilege, the consequences of which might be very 
serious. There are, however, other ways of influencing United 
States policy to which these objections do not apply. Most 
discussants supported more informal or spontaneous conversa- 
tions between private and/or public individuals and groups in 
both countries, as well as increased and more specific public 
statements from Canadian Ministers before the announcement 
of policy decisions in the United States. 

The year since the London Study Conference of the C.I.1.A. 
had not resolved the different opinions as to the worth of the 
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UN, but the cleavages at Winnipeg were not quite so sharp. 
What about collective security? The very existence of NATO 
shows that the UN has failed in its security functions, it was 
argued, and this was only to be expected because the nature 
of the organization (presumably the veto) makes collective 
security impossible. Thus we have had to return to the tradi- 
tional methods of maintaining peace such as the balance of 
power, alliances and bilateral arrangements. But what about 
Korea? And what about the success of the UN in maintaining 
peace, or at least preventing full-scale war, in Kashmir, Indo- 
nesia, Israel and so on? The discussion seemed to reveal a 
different appreciation of the meaning of collective security. 
Nevertheless, the great questions are settled (or at least dis- 
cussed) outside the UN at Berlin and Geneva with the result 
that the attention of statesmen and the general public is diverted 
from the UN. This was considered to be a serious matter by all 
those except the small group who were prepared to write off the 
UN as a security agency. There was more agreement as to 
the success and value of the work of the UN in the economic, 
social and cultural spheres, but it was also made clear that this 
aspect of the work did not attract as much attention as the 
security work. While there was general agreement that the 
apathy of Canadians towards the UN was regrettable, no very 
concrete proposals for arousing support were forthcoming. 


II. 


Most of the Canadians at Winnipeg were not excessively 
disturbed about the dependence of Canada upon the United States 
for markets. Many factors had contributed to the change in 
the direction of our trade from Britain to the United States; 
the great expansion in raw material development in Canada 
(combined with the first signs of a decline in the United States 
as shown in the Paley Report), the rapid rate of growth in both 
Canada and the United States, and the relative decline in growth 
of older trading areas outside North America. It was agreed 
that because Canada does not have a large domestic market, 
her trade policy is to a great extent determined by external 
forces often beyond her control. The most obvious of these forces 
is the condition of the United States economy. There were 
those who took it for granted that a recession or depression was 
inevitable (some said it already existed), while others were con- 
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fident that the lessons of the thirties had been learned well by 
both business and government. While little hope was held out 
for the rapid reduction of United States tariffs, some thought 
that the extension of the Trade Agreements Act by a traditionally 
protectionist party was a sign of improvement. Suggestions for 
ameliorating the effects of a United States depression upon 
Canada through the use of a dollar reserve to be administered 
by the International Monetary Fund (Smithies’ proposals of 
1950) were countered by the argument that the present Congress 
seems to favour a reduction, not an extension of aid, especially 
during a depression. 

Another way to reduce the impact on Canada of changes in 
the American economy would be to seek markets elsewhere. 
Those who wanted to expand trade with the United Kingdom 
were told that the only certainty was the uncertainty of that 
market. Finally, the wheat surplus was on the conscience of 
some members and it is still there. 

Three major questions were raised about capital move- 
ments. Does United States investment in Canada mean outside 
control; should Canada encourage more British investment; and 
finally should Canadians invest more abroad? The last two 
questions received scant attention—the unlikelihood of much 
increase in British investment was underscored, and the sugges- 
tion that foreign nationalization discouraged Canadian invest- 
ment abroad was not challenged. The first question, however, 
gave rise to a lively argument between the economists and the 
more suspicious individuals. United States investment in Can- 
ana represents only a small portion of total investment (estimates 
varied from 15% to 29%), and this was declining. Some felt it 
would decline even faster if Canadian financiers and industrialists 
had the courage to take greater risks, but others argued that 
projects like that in Labrador were just too large to be wholly 
financed by domestic capital. The suspicious group argued that 
the branch factory system and investment in strategic industries 
strengthened the control. United States investors were not 
concerned about the future of Canada, but merely with exploiting 
our resources for their own benefit as quickly as possible. This 
turned the discussion into one on conservation of non-reproduc- 
ible resources, and it was generally agreed that the Canadian 
government should develop a more intelligent conservation policy 
regardless of the nationality of the investors. 


aes 
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Canada’s immigration policy, or lack of one, came under 
fire from several directions. Increased immigration not only 
adds to the production or supply side of the economy but it also 
creates demand for consumer and ultimately for capital goods. 
In this sense it has a stimulating effect upon the economy, 
especially if care is taken to select immigrants in response to 
the deficiencies in the labour market. But a policy which ad- 
justs to every small variation in the economy is no policy at 
all—what Canada needs is a flexible, long-term policy. This 
may be sound theoretically, but what happens when labour in- 
terests oppose immigration at the first sign of unemployment? 
Differing opinions as to labour’s present attitude were expressed. 
The old displacement theory (i.e. new immigrants force old 
Canadians to emigrate) was resurrected, but came under heavy 
fire from the ‘new’ school. The problem of social absorption 
of new immigrants is more basic than economic problems and 
there is much room for improvement in present policy. While 
the majority felt that this problem could be overcome, a small 
group saw little gain and much potential social loss from im- 
migration, and they were quite prepared to leave the increase in 
population to Canadian mothers. 


IIT. 


The discussions on NATO revealed divergent attitudes as to 
the role which it should play. The Department of External 
Affairs was criticized by some for allegedly reversing its original 
conception of NATO as an economic and social as well as a 
military agency. But the majority felt (with the Department?) 
that the military aspects were the most important, and that any 
attempt to carry out the aims of Article 2 within NATO would 
reduce its military effectiveness as well as reducing the non- 
military effectiveness of other organizations like the UN and 
the Commonwealth. Thus the only question about NATO was 
whether or not it was providing military security against pos- 
sible Soviet aggression. Unfortunately, lack of precise informa- 
tion made this discussion of little value. 

Some difficulty was encountered in defining both the extent 
and role of the Atlantic Community and in deciding whether 
Canada’s interests corresponded with those of all the other 
members, including Greece and Turkey. The discussion tended 
to centre about two major problems, the means by which the 
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non-military aspects of the Community could be advanced, and 
the role of Germany. The great weakness of the western world 
is its failure to organize for other than negative or defensive 
purposes, whereas the Soviet orbit has a policy for world organ- 
ization (this was challenged). The United Nations, the Com- 
monwealth and the embryonic European Political Community 
were proposed as the instruments for further economic and 
social development, but the major difficulty was that these 
agencies extend beyond the Atlantic Community. 

Little agreement was reached on the tricky problem of 
Germany. There was a tendency to avoid the issue by sup- 
porting official Canadian policy without precisely defining it. 
Few were prepared to argue that Germany could be deprived 
of the right to re-arm, but the dilemma of re-armament within 
EDC or NATO was not resolved despite a general feeling that 
EDC was doomed regardless of United States policy. 

The discussions on the Far East were the least productive 
because of lack of agreement on the basic problems, and because 
of a confessed lack of understanding and knowledge of the Far 
East. The major benefits of the Colombo Plan and UN Technical 
Assistance were found not to be economic, but social and 
political. They were evidence of our good will towards Asia 
and an example of the benefits of our way of life (the Asiatic 
point of view was not represented). The suggestion that we 
contribute more financially to these programmes was not taken 
seriously. An examination of our military and political role in 
South East Asia led to the general conclusion that we would 
be well advised to concentrate our resources on Europe. Opinions 
differed widely on the nature of communism in China and on 
Canadian policy towards China. The arguments seemed to 
favour an extension of trade on the one hand, and a stronger 
political opposition on the other—whether these were incompat- 
ible was not explored. 


CANADA’S EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMME 


Douglas G. Anglin* 


he loading of supplies under Canada’s wartime Mutual Aid 
"| prozramme ceased promptly with the official termination 

of hostilities at midnight on September 1, 1945. Yet the 
problems created by the war continued, and so did the demand 
for supplies which only Canada could provide. Canada did re- 
cognize a certain responsibility to help rehabilitate the war- 
devastated world during the transitional stage from war to 
peace, but such relief was conceived as the completion of the 
wartime programme rather than the initiation of a new era 
of external assistance. The objective was the restoration at 
the earliest possible moment of the pre-war situation in which 
goods were exchanged on a commercial basis. 

This hope soon proved illusory. Within a short time, it be- 
came apparent that the early estimates of the length of the re- 
construction period were excessively optimistic. Conflict in 
Palestine, Korea and elsewhere, the renewed threat of aggression 
in Europe and the demands of under-developed areas for as- 
sistance necessitated further reassessments of the situation. The 
result is the present programme of external assistance which, 
however inadequate and uneven, is not inconsiderable, part- 
icularly in terms of what was anticipated in the early post-war 
years. In this article, the first of two on the subject, we will 
discuss the forms and underlying motives of Canadian external 
aid since 1945. 

I 

Canadian external assistance has assumed four main forms: 
relief and rehabilitation, loans for economic reconstruction, 
military aid, and capital and technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

CANADA’S POSTWAR EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME 


(including 1954-55 appropriations) 


Loans (gross)—55% of total 
British Loans $1,185,000,000 
Export Credits 554,700,000 
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Other Loans ; 20,000,000 
Subscription to IBRD 64,300,000 
$1,824,000,000 
Grants (gross)—45% of total 
Relief and Rehabilitation $ 260,700,000 
Mutual Aid 1,166,000,000 
Aid to Underdeveloped Areas 105,600,000 
$1,532,300,000 
$3,356,300,000 


In 1945, the most pressing need of the liberated areas of 
Europe and Asia was for relief supplies. Canada responded in 
three ways. Military relief supplies were made available to the 
countries of northwest Europe, the Balkans and especially Italy 
in the immediate post-liberation period before UNRRA or local 
governments assumed control. The exact amount of Canadian 
aid for which no repayment was received is uncertain but it may 
have totalled as much as $50 million. Most of this was spent 
before the end of the war. Canada’s share of UNRRA’s pro- 
gramme was $154 million, almost all of which was spent after 
the end of hostilities. In 1947 and 1948, post-UNRRA supplies 
to the value of nearly $12 million were shipped to Italy, Greece 
and Austria. A further $200,000 was given to the Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO for “the purposes 
of educational scientific and cultural reconstruction.” 

Canada has also contributed substantial sums to most of the 
relief projects sponsored by the United Nations. In 1947, 
UNICEF received $5.2 million as part of Canada’s post-UNRRA 
relief programme (and $100,050 from Newfoundland), and since 
then further annual contributions have brought the total to $9 
million. Aid to IRO and other refugee agencies has amounted 
to $19 million with an additional $3.5 million for Palestine 
refugees. Finally, contributions of $750,000 and $7,250,000 have 
been made for Korean relief and rehabilitation respectively. 

The provision of natural disaster relief is a development of 
the past two years. A million dollars was given to flood victims 
in Britain, the Netherlands and Belgium, and $50,000 to victims 
in Japan, while $500,000 has been provided as earthquake relief 
to the Ionian Islands. Contributions to relieve economic distress 
in Greece totalled $855,000 and in Yugoslavia $44,000. Five 
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million dollars worth of wheat has been sent to Pakistan in 
addition to the $5 million worth sent earlier under the Colombo 
Plan. India turned down an offer of low-grade Canadian wheat 
in 1951 but $15 million worth was later provided under the 
Colombo Plan. Finally, small grants totalling $80,000 have been 
made to the International Committee of the Red Cross. 

Although the most pressing need in the immediate post-war 
period was for relief supplies, the task of economic recon- 
struction was in the long run equally important. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development was estab- 
lished for this purpose and Canada has made $64.3 million avail- 
able to it for lending operations. But in order to meet the needs 
in the period before the World Bank came into operation, 
Canada extended low-interest loans on a large scale to her war- 
time allies. 

Britain received a $1,185,000,000 loan and, under the Export 
Credit Insurance Act, eight other countries were granted credits 
totalling $555 million—nearly half going to France. The original 
intention had been to provide $2 billion in loans, and indeed this 
was authorized by Parliament, but later, because of the supply 
and foreign exchange situation in Canada, the government de- 
cided to restrict its programme. As a result, many applications 
for credits were either turned down or whittled down. In the 
case of Russia, negotiations for a large loan fell through because 
the Soviet government demanded more favourable terms than 
Canada was prepared to grant to any other country except 
Britain. In general, the interest rate charged was fractionally 
higher than the rate at which the Canadian government itself 
could borrow. In other words, no premium was charged to 
cover the extra risk which, since both China and Czechoslovakia 
have since defaulted, was real. 

The government at first had anticipated that export credits 
would not be needed after the summer of 1947. <A shortage of 
supplies in Canada, however, made it necessary to extend the 
period during which credits could be utilized until the end of 
1948. The British loan continued to be drawn upon until June, 
1950. 

The Export Credit Insurance Act also provided for govern- 
ment guarantees up to a maximum of $200 million, although 
this provision was scarcely used at all. Several contracts with 
Russian firms amounting to $3.5 million in all were guaranteed 
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in 1945-46. The only other guarantee was for the purchase of 
ships by the Ming Sung Industrial Company Ltd. of China. The 
company has since defaulted and the Canadian Government is 
meeting the payments of principal and interest on the $12,750,000 
debt as they fall due. In 1948, a further provision was added 
authorizing the government to underwrite certain export trans- 
actions deemed to be “in the national interest” to a total of $100 
million at any one time. The 21 policies issued so far cover 
agreements concluded with Brazil, Israel, Yugoslavia and 
Venezuela for exports totalling $27 million. 

Finally three small loans totalling $20 million have been 
granted to France, the Netherlands and the USSR. The Russian 
loan was for the purpose of financing the shipment of wheat and 
flour to Siberia immediately after the cessation of mutual aid 
in the fall of 1945. The other two loans form part of the military 
relief settlements with these countries. It should be added that 
Canada is also prepared to make loans for commercial projects 
under the Colombo Plan but so far no application has been re- 
ceived. 

Apart from a limited amount of ammunition and equipment 
supplied under the loan agreement with China, Canada has pro- 
vided military assistance only in the form of Mutual Aid to her 
NATO allies. Although this Mutual Aid programme has been 
on only a quarter of the wartime scale, the total made available 
has far exceeded grants provided under all other programmes 
combined. Since the Defence Appropriation Act was passed in 
September, 1950, Parliament has voted over a billion dollars for 
mutual aid, exclusive of the $300 million appropriation for 
1954-55. However, up to March 31, 1954, only $866 million had 
been spent, and of this more than $400 million was for used or 
surplus equipment—some of it dating back to the first world 
war—for which no cash outlay was required. In other words, 
Canada’s mutual aid programme has cost Canadians considerably 
less than half the amount Parliament has so far appropriated for 
the purpose. This happy state of affairs is rapidly changing as 
existing stocks for disposal become exhausted and equipment out 
of new production becomes available. In the future, mutual aid 
is likely to cost us almost as much as we Say it does. 

Canada has also been paying increasing attention to the capital 
and technical assistance requirements of the “materially under- 
developed” countries, to use Mr. Pearson’s phrase. Since 1951, 
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Canada has contributed $25 million a year for economic aid under 
the Colombo Plan. Over $900,000 has been devoted to the 
technical assistance side of the Plan and a further $750,000 has 
already been committed for this year. 

Canada also contributes to the UN technical assistance pro- 
grammes. Since 1951 nearly $3.9 million has been given to the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. This is in addi- 
tion to technical assistance financed out of the regular budgets 
of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. Canada’s con- 
tributions to the United Nations alone have provided another 
quarter of a million dollars in this way. It should be noted that 
Canada, unlike most countries, recoups a good percentage of its 
technical assistance contributions in the form of income tax on 
the salaries of Canadians. 

Three other forms of Canadian external assistance may be 
distinguished, each of which is considered beyond the scope of 
this paper. The first is aid provided by voluntary organizations 
in Canada such as the Canadian Red Cross, the Canadian Council 
for Reconstruction through UNESCO, the United Church of 
Canada, the Unitarian Relief Committee. These and other or- 
ganizations have made contributions totalling nearly $20 million 
for relief in Europe, Korea and elsewhere. 

The second category is invisible aid, that is, aid which, while 
real, is not readily assessable in quantitative terms. The ad- 
ministrative costs of Canada’s participation in the Colombo Plan 
and technical assistance programmes can be calculated only in 
part because the International Economic and Technical Co-opera- 
tion Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce, which 
co-ordinates activities in this field, relies heavily on the services of 
officials in other divisions, departments and even governments. 
The direct costs of $100,000 a year, therefore, do not tell the 
whole story. 

Invisible aid shades into the third category, indirect 
aid or aid which is an incidental by-product of policies 
developed for the purpose of helping ourselves, not others. This 
raises the awkward question of the proper limits of the term 
“external assistance.”” Unfortunately, no completely satisfactory 
definition can be formulated. At one extreme we might include 
only aid given without any direct or indirect benefits being re- 
ceived or expected in return, i.e. gifts in the strictest sense of 
the word. This would, for example, exclude Mutual Aid which 
is, by definition, ‘‘aid to ourselves as well as aid to our allies.” 
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On the other hand a definition which is broad enough to in- 
clude any action of benefit to other nations regardless of the 
motive is equally unsatisfactory. Perhaps the best test is the 
intention of the giver: is his dominant motive that of aiding 
others? Everything else must be considered indirect aid. 

By this test, the despatch of a Canadian brigade to Germany, 
a liberal immigration policy, the subsidization of cheese exports, 
the wheat agreement with Britain and the disposal of surpluses 
acquired under price support programmes must all be excluded 
from consideration here. Even with this definition, the decision 
as to what constitutes external assistance must still be some- 
what arbitrary. The most difficult borderline cases involve the 
disposal of surplus Canadian products. Thus the donation of 
$600,000 worth of applesauce to Britain in 1948 is not regarded 
as a gift because, in the view of the Agricultural Prices Support 
Board, it “could not be sold in Canada except at prices which 
would have spoilt the market for producers in other provinces 
and foreign buyers could not be found.’”’ On the other hand, a 
gift of canned fish to Palestine refugees in 1948 has been treated 
as external assistance even though the Fisheries Prices Support 
Board reported that “the disposal of the canned fish presented a 
serious problem” and that “such outlets as cat and dog food, 
and soup manufacturers were thoroughly canvassed” before the 
generous offer was made. 

In the opinion of the government, one of the most important 
forms of Canadian assistance has been the low Canadian tariff. 
A policy of more trade and less aid is stoutly believed in, on the 
grounds that trade is the best form of aid. A direct relation- 
ship is considered to exist between the achievement of a high 
level in the volume of world trade and both economic recovery 
in Europe and the economic progress of under-developed areas. 
By our definition, however, such policies must be regarded as 
indirect aid. 

The same must be said of the claim that ‘‘off-shore’’ purchases 
in Canada under the Marshall Plan, etc., constitutes a form of 
Canadian aid to world recovery. Admittedly, the claim of the 
government that ‘someone must contribute by producing the 
goods and someone must contribute by paying the producers for 
them” does have some merit. But giving goods to Europe as 
the Americans did and selling goods to the Americans to enable 
them to give them away are scarcely comparable, particularly as 
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the Marshall Plan saved Canada from what Mr. Howe has called 
the need to make “sacrifices and painful adjustments.” It may 
even be true that no country benefitted more from ERP than did 
Canada. 

Certainly, in the post-war period the flow of aid has not all 
been one way. United States wartime installations in Canada 
were taken over by Canada at cut-rate prices. UNRRA pur- 
chases in Canada, with free funds made available by other states, 
amounted to about $100 million. United States off-shore pur- 
chases in Canada since the war have been well in excess of a 
billion and a half dollars. In fact, the Americans have con- 
tributed far more Canadian goods to world recovery than Cana- 
dians themselves have. 

Canadians have also received direct aid from abroad. In 1950 
following the Rimouski and Cabano fires and the Manitoba floods, 
the British government contributed £100,000 for relief purposes. 
In addition, voluntary assistance flowed in from a number of 
countries. 

Canada has been earning a substantial dollar income through 
the repayment of principal and interest of wartime and post-war 
loans. Since September 1, 1945, over $600 million has been re- 
paid—a third of the total amount of credit extended since the 
end of the war—and loans totalling nearly $2 billion are still 
outstanding. 

Canada certainly has not been backward in collecting its 
debts. As an act of generosity, most of the British and almost 
all of the American military relief claims were wiped out after 
the war. Canada was asked to do likewise, but “being a small 
country we did not feel we could go that far.” Canada did, how- 
ever, postpone reaching a settlement with the countries con- 
cerned until 1950 because ‘‘we thought that the longer we waited 
the better shape these countries would be in to pay.” In that 
year, Mr. James Sinclair, Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister 
of Finance toured the capitals of Europe. To quote Mr. Sinclair, 


“Our instructions were to simply get all we could from those 
countries which could afford to pay, and to get as much of it in 
American dollars as possible, and if we could not get it in American 
dollars to get it in a free currency. If it could not be obtained in 
a free currency, then we were to get it in whatever form we could.” 
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He added, “One thing which might be surprising is that not one 
of those countries even raised the point that there was a legal 
obligation to pay. There really was none.” Twenty-five million 
dollars were recovered. 

A further consideration to be borne in mind in judging 
Canada’s post-war external assistance programme is the padding 
of the aid figures. This is possible because Canadian aid is al- 
most entirely in the form of goods and services and the recipients 
are not usually concerned about the prices they are “charged.” 
The problem is particularly important in the case of used and 
surplus products. Parliament has provided that mutual aid sup- 
plies are to be priced in accordance with their “estimated present 
value” but this is a matter of interpretation. Many of the goods 
have no present saleable value at all. As a result some military 
equipment in the early days of the programme apparently was 
priced in terms of the cost of replacement with modern American 
equipment. For example, in 1951, we “charged” our allies over 
$28,000 for 25-pounder field guns which we manufactured in 
1945 for $15,547. Fortunately, with the establishment, in 1952, 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on the Economic Aspects of 
Defence, the system has been greatly improved and allowance is 
now made for obsolescence, depreciation, and absence of spare 
parts. 

Another device used to make the amount of Canadian aid 
appear greater than it actually is, is the practice of including 
within the mutual aid contribution a portion of the Canadian 
government’s share of NATO’s common military budget and 
infra-structure costs. The only defence that can be made for 
such a policy is that, in practice, it makes no difference to the 
total amount of Canadian mutual aid provided, as Canada has 
never yet spent the full parliamentary appropriation. 

A comparison of the Canadian and American post-war pro- 
grammes is instructive. On a national income basis, the total 
United States contribution is 25 per cent. greater than Canada’s, 
and, in the case of grants, twice as great. Canadians have 
extended loans on aé_ substantially larger scale than the 
Americans but this is not entirely creditable. Admittedly, as 
Mr. Pearson says, “No hard and fast distinction between grants 
in aid and loans’’ can be made, but surely it does make some 
difference whether repayment with interest is expected. 


TEASE 


LEAS 
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CANADIAN AND AMERICAN EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 
(July 1, 1945-December 31, 1953) 


Canadian Aid as Percent- 


United States Canada age of United States Aid 
(adjusted on basis of 


(in millions 1952 ratio of national 
of dollars) income—1:16) 
Net Grants 
Military $11,400 $ 672 95 % 
Non-Military 21,800 332 24% 
Total $33,200 $1,004 48% 
Net Loans 11,600 1,204 165% 
Total Net External Aid .. $44,800 $2,208 79% 


The proportion of grants devoted to military and economic 
assistance in the two countries is also revealing. In view of 
Canada’s loud insistence on the non-military aspects of NATO, 
it is perhaps surprising to learn that, while the military side of 
the Canadian programme is roughly comparable to the American, 
on the economic side the United States has provided four times 
as much aid as Canada. 


II 


If external assistance is to be defined in terms of motives, 
then it is important to understand what Canadian motives have 
been. In order of importance they could be listed as economic, 
military, humanitarian, and political. 

The dominant considerations in the development of the post- 
war external assistance programme have been economic; and 
among economic factors, the promotion of international trade 
and, therefore, the maintenance of domestic employment have 
been particularly important. In 1944, the Speech from the 
Throne pointed out that “during the period of transition, the 
provision of international relief will help maintain full employ- 
ment of Canadian manpower and resources.”’ The declared pur- 
pose of the export credit programme was “to maintain export 
markets for Canadian products during the transition period” and, 
in the longer run, “to assist these countries to become continuing 
customers and suppliers.” This is one reason why the borrowing 
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governments were required to make large cash procurements in 
Canada over and above their purchases on credit. 

Trade has also been an important consideration in the Cana- 
dian decision to extend aid to under-developed countries. An 
External] Affairs press release said that ‘‘naturally” it was hoped 
that the Colombo Plan would “lead eventually to increased trade.”’ 
And another departmental publication stated that technical as- 
sistance was regarded as “of particular interest to Canada” be- 
cause it “gives promise, in the long run, of the development of 
important new markets and the opening up of new sources of raw 
materials, food and manufactured articles.” 

External assistance has also been a convenient method of dis- 
posing of surplus products. In the case of military equipment, 
there was also a military motive. As Mr. Claxton said, in con- 
nection with the decision to dispose of ‘‘old type” military equip- 
ment under mutual aid, ‘“‘We saw at once that the one chance 
we would have to standardize with the United States would be 
by giving away this equipment of United Kingdom type to the 
North Atlantic treaty nations, and we proceeded to do so.”’ 

The political and strategic factors are closely interwoven. 
Almost all Canadian post-war aid, whether credits for European 
reconstruction, relief for Palestine refugees, or capital assistance 
under the Colombo Plan, has had as one of its purposes the pre- 
servation or restoration of political and social stability. There 
has been widespread recognition that, in a general sense, the 
security of Canada is bound up with the economic well-being of 
all peoples. Yet the full implications of this fact have not been 
fully appreciated even in the Department of External Affairs, 
except perhaps in relation to the North Atlantic Community. 
This is a tragedy because the real justification of all Canadian 
external aid is far more political than economic. Failure to 
discern this no doubt accounts for the pettifogging attitude of the 
government towards the needs of the under-developed areas. 

An analysis of the countries to which Canadian aid has been 
extended and the form in which it has been made available is 
also an indication of Canadian motives. Nearly half of all Cana- 
dian aid has gone to the United Kingdom. The British loan was 
twice as large as all other loans combined and most of our 
mutual aid production is now going to Britain. ‘The Canadian 
Government’, said Mr. Howe, ‘is prepared to do more for the 
United Kingdom than for any other country in the world.” Most 
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of the rest of Canadian external assistance has gone to Western 
Europe. Here is clear proof of Canada’s intense and almost 
exclusive concern with the economic and political welfare of the 
North Atlantic community. 

The only other area of major Canadian interest has been 
South and South-East Asia and, even here, Canada has acted with 
extreme caution. Two proposals resulted from the Colombo Con- 
ference of January, 1950: a Commonwealth loan to Burma and 
the Colombo Plan. Canada did not participate in the first and 
was scarcely enthusiastic about the second. As Mr. Abbott said, 
“Pouring $25 or $50 or $100 million into the Colombo Plan won’t 
really make a significant difference.” In 1945, a $15 million 
loan was extended to the Netherlands Indies with a promise of a 
further $50 million loan later, but because of the political and 
constitutional changes which culminated in the emergence of 
Indonesia, this second loan never materialized. Canada’s com- 
mendable reluctance to become involved in nasty colonial issues 
also appears to expiain her refusal to sanction the use in Indo- 
China of equipment supplied to France under Mutual Aid. The 
Canadian government apparently has no objection to its transfer 
to Indo-China but is unwilling to say so publicly and formally. 
This has not satisfied the French. It is true that in December, 
1952, Canada subscribed to a NATO statement that the French 
in Indo-China deserve help from the NATO governments. But 
as the reference is to “continuing support” the government con- 
siders this entitles it to continue to do nothing. Undoubtedly it 
would be disastrous if NATO were to degenerate into an instru- 
ment for the perpetuation of even liberal colonial regimes, but 
it is unbecoming of a nation of Canada’s stature to support such 
a laudable principle by resorting to legal hair-splitting. 

In general, no Canadian aid has been extended to communist 
states since the completion of UNRRA operations. No post- 
UNRRA aid was given to Poland, Hungary or Yugoslavia, and 
Canada has supported the decision not to provide UN technical 
assistance to the Soviet bloc. The one exception has been the 
export credit granted to Czechoslovakia which, after the com- 
munist coup, continued to draw upon the credit until it expired, 
and then defaulted on both principal and interest. 

Canada felt so strongly about the extension of UNRRA aid to 
Italy and Austria that Mr. Pearson threatened that Canada’s 
contribution might be reduced if aid were withheld from them. 
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Yugoslavia is a special case. The provision of Canadian aid has 
been difficult because Yugoslavia is outside NATO and has a 
record of religious persecution. No doubt this explains why 
Canada, in November, 1949, approved an American decision to 
aid the Yugoslavs while, at the same time, declining to join 
in the scheme. In 1951 Canada did, however, donate $44,000 
worth of codfish and, in November 1952, the government under- 
wrote a $10.7 million wheat transaction. 

No direct aid has been given to Australasia, Africa, Germany, 
Spain, Japan (except flood relief in 1953) or Latin America, or 
for that matter the United States. The Arab states also have 
received no aid apart from refugee relief. Even Mr. Ernest 
Bevin’s plea, in January, 1951, for a substantial Canadian con- 
tribution to the Reintegration Fund for Palestine refugees was 
politely rejected. 

Almost all Canadian aid has been in the form of Canadian 
goods and services, or cash granted on the express understanding 
that it is to be spent in Canada. Canadian goods are defined as 
“Canadian produced goods.’”’ As one government official said 
concerning the export credit programme, ‘After all, the credit 
is for the purchase of Canadian goods and we have every right 
to object if it is found that the credit is being used for the 
purchase of some imported commodity with little or no Canadian 
content.” In only a few cases has Canada provided assistance 
in the form of non-Canadian goods. Under the Colombo Plan, 
a trawler for Ceylon and bus engines for India were purchased 
in Britain and, under Mutual Aid, a few explosives are produced 
in Britain. This modest “off-shore” purchasing programme was 
sanctioned only because the goods were not available in Canada 
at the time they were needed. The fact that purchases can 
often be made more economically outside Canada is not re- 
garded in itself as sufficient justification. When goods are to be 
secured abroad, it is government policy to purchase British goods 
if at all possible. 

In view of Canada’s professed belief in multilateral trade 
and the obvious fact that Canadian dollars must ultimately be 
spent in Canada, how is this attitude to be explained? A most 
important factor is the pressure exerted by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association and by individual businessmen. The re- 
cent allocation to India of $21 million for the purchase of Cana- 
dian locomotives caused Mr. Blair Fraser to wonder whether 
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“we in Canada [are] giving the Indians and the Pakistanis 
what they most need or. . . products which we most need to get 
rid of.” Mr. R. A. MacKay, Acting Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs has admitted that: ‘““We may not always be 
‘giving the Asian countries what they most need but we are 
giving them what they most want of what we are able to pro- 
vide.” The plain fact is that at the time the locomotive trans- 
action was completed, Canadian plants were in need of orders. 
While Mr. James Sinclair recently characterized this as “almost 
entirely coincidental,” it is relevant to note that had we, like 
the Americans, permitted the purchase of locomotives in other 
countries, the cost would have been only $12 million—and our 
money would still eventually have been spent in Canada, though 
perhaps not for locomotives. 

A further reason for the reluctance to provide aid in the 
form of cash is the government’s desire to use external assistance 
programmes as a means of disposing of used, surplus or unwanted 
goods. A number of examples have already been referred to, 
particularly the provision of “old pattern” military equipment— 
some of it nearly forty years old—to our NATO allies. The 
contribution of six new minesweepers to France under Mutual 
Aid and their replacement by six others of “improved design” 
is a further instance of how convenient such schemes can be for 
the disposal of embarrassing skeletons. According to a CBC 
report, the original six ships proved to be too magnetic by Cana- 
dian standards. Hence they were turned over to the French 
who, presumably, do not have the same respect for human life. 

There are few questions on which Canada is more sensitive 
than that of international control of her primary products. 
Twenty percent of Canada’s wartime Mutual Aid was in the form 
of raw materials and foodstuffs, but when, in December, 1951, 
the Three Wise Men of NATO proposed that part of Canada’s 
present Mutual Aid contribution be in the form of aluminum, 
base metals and wheat, the suggestion was firmly rejected. 
Fortunately, the Americans came to the rescue by financing the 
gift of hundreds of millions of dollars worth of these Canadian 
products to our NATO allies for us. 

This Canadian policy can be explained in part by a haunting 
fear that economic aid in this form, once begun, could not easily 
be brought to an end. The government is determined not to 
duplicate the unhappy experience of the United States which is 
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apparently unable to stop meeting France’s annual budget deficits. 
This risk, it is felt, could not be run in the case of basic Canadian 
exports, particularly if they are assured earners of foreign ex- 
change. “If we started to give away our staple exports,” Mr. 
Pearson told Parliament, “it might very well lead us into very 
deep water indeed.’”’ Canada is willing to extend a helping hand 
in an emergency but the existence of an emergency must be 
proven, and this the Three Wise Men did not do. Mere economic 
need is not enough; if this were the case, Canada’s whole wheat 
crop could easily be given away every year. Only in the case 
of exceptional—and temporary—hardship, such as the famines 
in India and Pakistan, is Canada willing to depart from this 
policy. 

Another contention is that, as far as the recipient is concerned, 
all aid is economic. As Mr. Abbott said in rejecting the pro- 
posals of the Three Wise Men, ‘“‘There is perhaps a bit of not too 
clear thinking in attempting to draw this distinction between 
military aid and economic aid.” Mr. Pearson was more explicit. 
Military aid is “just as much economic aid as if it were in the form 
of raw materials.” Admittedly there is an element of truth 
here, but it certainly cannot be concluded that all aid, regard- 
less of the form it takes, is equally valuable. 

A final consideration is that aid should be supplementary to, 
not a substitute for, trade. No gifts should be dumped into one’s 
own trade channels or those of any other nations. In any such 
price war, Canada would be bound to lose. Mr. Pearson made 


this point recently when he said: 

“Movements of massive United States surpluses ... through 
give-away programmes or through sales at cut prices or for local 
currencies are almost bound to affect ordinary exports directly or 
indirectly. I am not referring to relief shipments for famine or 
distress. That is something very different to the disposal of 
surpluses by ‘fire sale’ marketing methods . .. Any measure which 
tends to distort ordinary trade patterns ... should... be examined 
very critically.” 


In other words, nothing should be given away that could be 
sold. Canada has certainly lived up to this principle. Until 
recently, this has been easy. Canada has had few surpluses to 
dispose of and most of these could be taken care of through 
ordinary relief channels. It has been relatively easy, therefore, 
to resist pressure from India and Pakistan to spend the bulk of 
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Colombo Plan funds on wheat. But the world economic situa- 
tion now is different: substantial surpluses do exist. As a result, 
Canada is now willing and even anxious to supply primary 
products under the Colombo Plan and even, to a certain extent, 
under Mutual Aid. The first step in this direction was taken 
last March when $5 million was allocated to India for the pur- 
chase of aluminum and copper. Further transactions of this 
nature can reasonably be expected 

In a subsequent article we will examine the factors shaping 
decisions on how much Canadian aid is to be made available and 
will consider whether the Canadian government and public have 
adequately met the challenge of the needs of the under- 


developed areas. 











THE CONTEMPORARY COMMONWEALTH 
Patrick Reid* 


T the Fifth Unofficial Commonwealth Relations Confer- 
Acree at Lahore, March, 1954, the newer and older 

members of the Commonwealth agreed substantially on 
economic and social issues, on the problems of racial tension and 
the advance of British territories towards self-government, and 
on exclusively Commonwealth issues of citizenship, migration 
and possible improvements of methods of co-operation and con- 
sultation. But on political and strategic external policies there 
was a fundamental divergence which tended to overshadow the 
area of agreement. 


Almost throughout the conference delegates from the older 
members analyzed the present significance of the Common- 
wealth primarily in the light of the present cold war; Asian 
delegates in the light of the cleavage between the colonial 
and the anti-colonial powers, the haves and the have-nots, the 
whites and the non-whites. The Asian speakers stated that the 
inclusion of the Asian democracies had turned the Common- 
wealth into “the greatest experiment in history” and they 
constantly assumed that the difficult attempt to reconcile the 
Asian-African and Western viewpoints founded in different ex- 
periences and traditions, was of greater present significance to 
the world than the attempt to curb a threat from Russia or 
China which they considered to be exaggerated. While aware- 
ness of this wider potential role of the Commonwealth was a 
bond uniting all delegates, the Western speakers felt that it 
could only be realized if the free world by united action could 
prevent an atomic war. 

Western delegates urged that India at least commit herself 
morally, that there should be a regional Asian defence pact, and 
that each member should take a lead in the defence of its own 
area. This last point brings to mind an idea of Dr. Evatt’s 
expressed eight years ago: equality of function and world-wide 
tensions have created a novel situation where ‘a common policy 
can be carried out through a chosen ‘Dominion’ instrumentality 
in an area or in relation to a subject matter which is of primary 
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concern to the ‘Dominion’.” Western delegates went on to 
argue that a Commonwealth more united on the issue of the 
cold war would strengthen the free world and lessen the chance 
of war, and would enable the individual members, especially if 
all were allied with or on friendly terms with the United States, 
to exert a greater moderating influence on the policy of the 
United States. This line of reasoning clearly parallels the desire 
of the United States to swing the subcontinent into the free 
world bloc. 

In this connection there were frequent references to American 
aid to Pakistan. The United Kingdom speaker who opened the 
first discussion stated that the dispute between India and Paki- 
stan caused by Pakistan’s acceptance of military aid was “a 
particular manifestation of the Cold War outlook.” By this he 
meant that Pakistan had agreed to conclude a pact with Turkey 
and to accept military aid because the government believed 
(along with the United Kingdom and the United States) that it 
was in the interests of peace that as many nations as possible 
outside the Iron Curtain stand up and be counted and enter into 
direct alliance with the free world bloc. The Indian Government 
opposed this because its outlook towards the cold war differed. 
Mr. Nehru believed that a large uncommitted bloc furthered best 
the possibilities of peace, and that more pacts were provocative. 
Moreover, some elements of Indian opinion held that Asia 
should not join the West for moral reasons. 

But the Indian delegates did not stress these factors when 
American aid to Pakistan was discussed. Rather they regarded 
it primarily as an act of simple hostility to India on the part of 
Pakistan (significantly not on the part of the United States). 
On the other hand, during the Conference the Pakistan speakers 
never seriously opposed India’s “neutralist’” policy, which they 
should have done to some extent, in order to justify Pakistan’s 
acceptance of aid. Rather they actually at times supported the 
reasons (moral and otherwise) that the Indian speakers ad- 
vanced to justify hostility to the West, sympathy with China, 
and the general policy of non-involvement. 

Thus it may be said that although Pakistan accepted U.S. 
military aid and concluded a pact with Turkey (in order to get 
aid), the Pakistan delegation, along with the Indian delegation 
still had reservations about the idea of American military aid to 
any Asian nation or pacts “in principle.”’ The historical neces- 
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sity of defending the North West Frontier against Russia was 
set out elaborately in the Pakistan preparatory paper but was 
hardly mentioned during the discussions. 

Indian answers to the pleas that she modify her “neutralist”’ 
policy disclosed that the issues in the front of the Asian mind 
were not identical with the issues in the front of the Western 
mind, Of the Pakistani and Indian delegates only an East 
Bengali would admit that China was expansionist. The Russian 
threat did not seem real to them. (Western delegates drew 
attention to the fact that when East Europe solidified behind 
the Iron Curtain, Czechoslovakia fell, and the Berlin Conference 
failed, India and Pakistan were preoccupied with their independ- 
ence from West European “imperialism,” their pressing economic 
and social problems and their own cold war). To some Indian 
delegates, rearmament, especially German rearmament, was 
provocative; while regional pacts weakened the U.N. in which 
Asia placed its hopes. 

Though they participated fully in this debate on methods to 
prevent war, the Asian delegates were less able to disassociate 
the problem of which side is right and which side is wrong, from 
the problem of how best to prevent an atomic war. Funda- 
mentally it appeared from what the Indian delegates said that 
India would not commit herself for moral reasons. According 
to them, India questioned the assertion by a United Kingdom 
delegate that the cold war was a struggle between right and 
wrong. The Indians implied that the direct experience of past 
and present domination of West European peoples over Asian 
peoples was too fresh. NATO strengthened the imperialist 
powers by associating them more closely and prevented the 
U.K. from criticizing more reactionary colonial policies. The 
Pakistan foreign minister summed up the feeling at the 
closing dinner where he lectured the Western members for 
over an hour. “What you do to them (Indo-Chinese; Tuni- 
sians and Moroccans) you do to us!” To the Indian and Paki- 
stan delegations Western dominance was at least as obnoxious 
as Communism in Asia. Pvritain’s ‘bona fides’ were not ques- 
tioned seriously, but the pace with regard to colonial freedom 
was not fast enough. In a large part of the free world demo- 
cratic liberties were denied. Was South Africa a democracy? 
In the eyes of some Asians at least, there were elements of 
“democracy” on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
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Though differences went deep, historians may later be able 
to detect germs of a synthesis. One Western delegate disclosed 
privately that he felt Asian opinion was less “dogmatic” and 
“parochial” than it had been at the Asian Conference of 1947. 
When the policy of the Indian Government was being criticized, 
the most lucid and able member of the Indian delegation re- 
torted that in spite of her present policy of non-involvement, 
India realized she would suffer from any unbalance of power 
(quite apart from the disrupting influence on the Indian economy 
of war and the cessation of aid), hence India might declare war 
after the original outbreak as the United States did when it was 
“neutralist.” The United Kingdom preparatory paper, said 
another Indian, admitted that an uncommitted bloc might prove 
useful in maintaining peace. The Australian delegates sym- 
pathized strongly but not completely, with the Indian view that 
India’s first duty was to raise living standards and pull ahead of 
China by democratic means. Moreover the Commonwealth was 
in united opposition to certain aspects of American policy. The 
United Kingdom Government, it was stated, had been consider- 
ably influenced by Asian attitudes when Red China was recog- 
nized. All (except South Africa) agreed that China should be 
admitted to the U.N., with some reservations with regard to 
timing. U.N. membership should be universal and the Charter 
should not be tampered with. 

The two specific “black spots” of the Conference were the 
racial policy of the South African Nationalist Government and 
the policy of the Indian Government towards Kashmir. 

The solution of the former was regarded as of greater 
significance by most delegates. Both South African Nation- 
alists and Indians attempted to justify their position on moral 
grounds, but unconvincingly. The Nationalist delegates stated 
that the Africanders were fighting for their nationality, they 
had nowhere else to go and would go down fighting rather than 
become a minority however creative. To one delegate it was 
as if South Africa was a colonial power with the dependent 
colonies all mixed up in the mother country. They must be 
separated before democratic liberties could be accorded. (A 
British delegate pointed out that regarding the Negroes in this 
light justified a much smaller expenditure on health and educa- 
tion than if they were regarded as members of the poorest class 
of citizens.) The Nationalists argued that there were differ- 
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ences between races, though the bar was a cultural, not a colour 
bar. It was discrimination between, not discrimination against. 
There were practical economic reasons against “differential 
development,” but when Wilberforce abolished slavery, moral 
force had won out over economic obstacles. 

Delegates were impressed by the Christian sincerity of the 
chief Nationalist delegate but felt that the present South 
African Government was more brutal and realistic. Some Asian 
delegates admitted that they had not realized that the problem 
of the position of South Africans of Indian origin paled into 
insignificance compared with that of the Negroes. 

The Conference regretted that whereas the South African 
delegation was split over South African racial problems, the 
Indian delegation was united in a party line on Kashmir. The 
Indian delegates argued that the plebiscite should be held com- 
pletely under Indian auspices to prevent religious feeling from 
being whipped up; the plebiscite should even be delayed to 
enable religious feeling to die down. An interaction between 
politics and religion was morally wrong. The principle of the 
secular state must be defended. Moreover a plebiscite fought 
on religious issues would upset the precarious equilibrium be- 
tween Moslems and Hindus in India and East Pakistan. While 
Indian delegates assured the Conference that it should not 
despair of a settlement of this “intra-Commonwealth” dispute, 
they contended that Pakistan acceptance of military aid had 
worsened the situation. Pakistan regarded the Indian stand as 
hypocritical, regarded Kashmir as an economic part of Pakistan, 
and felt justified in accepting military aid. 

Discussions on economic and social issues were interesting 
for the relative lack of a sense of urgency. Nothing was said 
about increased German and Japanese competition. The ma- 
jority felt that both the possible depth of the American reces- 
sion and the proportionately greater impact on the dollar gap 
had been exaggerated. Some Canadian and United Kingdom 
delegates believed that the long term direction of U.S. com- 
mercial policy was liberal. No delegate felt his country would 
ever want to leave the sterling area. No one took up the sug- 
gestion of a British delegate that all the present sterling area 
restrictions might be regarded by the rest of the world as 
another form of Imperial Preference and cause retaliatory action. 
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It was agreed that there were few prospects for increased private 
investment in the Commonwealth. Canada and the United 
States as the two largest under-developed countries offered 
attractive opportunities for investment, whereas the political 
situation in India and Pakistan was not regarded as stable. 
Foreign aid to Asia was necessary, but there was no discussion 
as to how much more, if any, was needed. No one surmised 
what the United States would do if the economic situation in 
Asia worsened. 

Canadian interventions were pointed and effective but not 
frequent. They were usually confined to discussions of U.S. 
economic policies, and the cold war. Mr. St-Laurent’s recent 
visit to Asia was not mentioned. A South African stated that 
Canada did not yet realize how important a role she could play. 
Canada alone escaped serious attack from Asian members who 
even accorded her a tribute for her part in the Colombo Plan. 
New members were encouraged to hear a Canadian state that 
racial tension in South Africa could not be separated from exter- 
nal repercussions and the legal approach was begging the issue. 
Asian concern over “imperialism” and “exploitation” was out- 
dated, and a Canadian implied that the swing of Labour opinion 
to the middle on this subject was not a surrender of principle, 
but resulted from a more realistic informed analysis of the 
complicated problems involved. This had most effect coming 
from Canadians. 

The British took the lead in emphasizing that whereas it is 
important to retain the goodwill of France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, it is also essential to build up Asian confidence in the 
West; that in the interests of world stability and progress in 
its widest sense the Western members should perhaps try to 
regard the Commonwealth and later world affairs in the same 
light as do the Asian members with their stress on racialism, 
colonialism and poverty. Something positive might have to be 
done to keep India in the Commonwealth, break down her present 
isolation, and better her relations with the United States in 
urder to insure more American aid in the future. For instance, 
a United Kingdom speaker stated that in the last analysis it 
was in Britain’s interest to preserve Commonwealth unity by 
putting the interest of the Negroes in Africa above those of the 
White settlers. He had South Africa in mind as well and seemed 
to imply that a situation might arise when the United Kingdom 
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might have to choose between South African withdrawal from 
the Commonwealth and continuance of the policy of leading the 
African colonies toward self-government. 

The Pakistanis and the Indians would frequently continue 
their own private disputes, concurrent to the wider issues being 
discussed by the other members. This lack of perspective threat- 
ened at times to diminish the value of the Conference. But it 
was generally agreed that the Conference would have been 
worthwhile for the seven hour discussion on racial tensions 
alone. It is hard to believe that the Asians were not impressed 
by the nearly solid front of Anglo-Saxon outlook. All agreed 
(South Africans were silent) that all races were able to benefit 
equally from civilization if given a chance. Science had now 
shown that racial prejudice was the mark of the uneducated. 
Racial tension was not basic; it merely lent an edge to the gen- 
eral problem of the atavistic tendency of one group of people 
to dominate over another. The Asians, especially, stressed that 
it was really a problem of democratic liberty and equality of 
opportunity (and hence threatened the fundamental unity of a 
Commonwealth based on democratic ideals). To one United 
Kingdom delegate all this was a bit academic. Given prejudice 
he doubted the extent to which tensions could ever be eased. 

There was much honesty, sincerity, and soul-searching. The 
Conference was particularly moved by the speeches of a South 
African liberal and a Negro West Indian. The former con- 
cluded his answer to his Nationalist colleague thus: ‘Perhaps 
I am interjecting the wrong element into this discussion .. . 
but no human society can endure without love of man for man, 
and man for God . . . know him for a man and see God in his 
face.’”’ Concluded the West Indian: 


“Take the lessons of the West Indies and the Gold Coast to 
heart. No society can remain static. No stabilizing device can 
contain any segment of the human race within any area. It is 
futile to perpetuate any inferiority. There are no longer ‘lesser 
breeds without the law.’ This is 1954 not 1854. ... The African 
is a democrat.” 


The discussion was the first of its kind at these conferences. 
The mere inclusion of the topic on the agenda was a tacit ad- 
mission on the part of all members that the new Commonwealth 
may play a unique role in the next half century. 
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Agendas for future Commonwealth Conferences—official or 
unofficial—may lay less stress on the problems created by the 
Kremlin and deal more with the problems which seem to occupy 
the Asians. In the last analysis such a recognition would go a 
long way towards uniting the free nations by uniting and pre- 
serving the multi-racial Commonwealth. Asian democracies 
must understand our feelings towards the tragedy of Czecho- 
solvakia and our real fear of atomic war; and “nothing so much 
predisposes men to understand as the confidence they are 
understood.” 








JAPAN AND THE GATT* 


HE re-emergence of Japan as an important factor in world 
"[ traae has raised the problem of Japan’s status in relation 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The question of Japan’s accession to the GATT has been 
the subject of detailed study and prolonged discussion in recent 
sessions of the Contracting Parties to that agreement. Essen- 
tially, the problem has been one of finding a basis for Japanese 
accession that would be acceptable both to Japan and to the 
widest possible number of GATT countries. 

It should be noted that the GATT itself does not prescribe in 
detail the terms upon which a new country may become a 
Contracting Party. Article XXXTII of the Agreement merely 
provides that a country may accede to the GATT, upon terms to 
be agreed by that country and by the Contracting Parties, and 
subject to a two-thirds majority. It has become accepted prac- 
tice, however, that an acceding country must first conclude 
satisfactory tariff negotiations with other GATT countries 
before it can qualify for accession. 

When a country enters the General Agreement it immediately 
receives access via the most-favoured-nation clause, to the re- 
duced tariff rates which have been negotiated and bound among 
existing GATT participants. It is natural that an acceding 
Government should be expected to pay for these benefits by 
itself participating in negotiations. Thus, the multilateral 
negotiations at Annecy in 1949 and at Torquay in 1950-51 pro- 
vided an opportunity for the accession of several new countries 
to the agreement. At the sixth Session of the GATT in 1951, 
in view of the fact that no new general tariffs negotiations were 
envisaged for some time, the Contracting Parties established 
procedures enabling a new country to negotiate for accession 
without having to wait for general tariff negotiations. 

Accession to GATT would represent for Japan an important 
achievement in its efforts to regain a place in the world trading 
community, and would also result in tangible benefits for 
Japanese exports in many foreign markets. 

From the point of view of world trade as a whole, there are 
obvious advantages in having Japan included within the frame- 
work of existing multilateral arrangements, rather than an al- 


*A C.LLA. staff note. 
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ternative which would consist of bilateral and regional arrange- 
ments. Japan has declared its readiness to enter into tariff 
negotiations and to conform fully to GATT obligations and rules 
of conduct. There are, however, important differences among 
individual GATT countries in their attitude towards Japanese 
accession. Many of them, and notably the United States have 
been in favour of early accession by Japan. 

The principal reason for delay has been connected with 
prevalent uncertainties about the next round of multilateral 
tariff negotiations and the terms upon which major trading 
countries will be able to participate in such negotiations. 

At the sixth Session of the GATT in September, 1951, Japan 
requested permission to attend as an observer. The Contracting 
Parties, in granting this request, indicated that this did not 
commit them on the question of Japanese accession. 

In July, 1952, Japan made a formal application for inter- 
sessional negotiations with a view to GATT accession. At the 
request of a number of GATT countries and in accordance with 
the procedure established for such cases, the Japanese applica- 
tion was referred to the seventh Session of the GATT for a 
decision. 

At this Session, in September-October, 1952, it was recognized 
that a decision on Japan’s application for intersessional negotia- 
tions necessarily raised the question as to the terms on which 
GATT countries would be prepared to agree to Japan’s ultimate 
accession. Accordingly, Japan’s application was referred to an 
intersessional committee for detailed study. 

The intersessional committee made a careful examination of 
Japanese trade policies and practices, discussed various possible 
safeguards that might be employed by GATT countries and sug- 
gested that the question of Japanese accession should be linked 
to the possibility of general tariff negotiations. 

At the eighth Session of the GATT in September, 1953, Japan 
submitted a proposal for ‘temporary associate membership” in 
the GATT pending the time when general tariff negotiations 
could be held. The Japanese suggestion was referred to a work- 
ing party which was instructed to examine this and any other 
proposals that might be formulated ‘with a view to providing 
for Japanese participation in a form and on terms likely to make 
it acceptable as widely as possible among the Contracting 
Parties.” 
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As a result of the working party’s recommendations and of 
further discussion among the Contracting Parties, a compromise 
formula was approved by the Contracting Parties in October, 
1953. This formula consists of two parts: (1) a decision invit- 
ing Japan to participate in the work of the Contracting Parties 
(this does not in itself entail the application of GATT provisions 
as between contracting parties and Japan); (2) a declaration 
under which any contracting party may agree that, pending 
the accession of Japan to the GATT following tariff negotiations, 
commercial relations between Japan and itself will be governed 
by the provisions of the GATT. This declaration becomes effec- 
tive between Japan and any contracting party thirty days after 
the date of signature. 

A number of GATT countries, including the United States, 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, Sweden, India, Pakistan, 
have now signed this declaration and the provisions of the GATT 
are thus fully in effect as between those countries and Japan. 
Certain other GATT countries, however, such as the United 
Kingdom, France, and Australia, have not been prepared to 
extend the GATT to their trade with Japan under present cir- 
cumstances and have therefore not signed the declaration. 

Negotiations outside of GATT for a commercial agreement 
between Canada and Japan, mutually satisfactory to both coun- 
tries, have now been successfully concluded. The agreement 
was signed in Ottawa on March 31, and requires only ratification 
by both countries for its implementation. 

This new agreement includes many of the essential features 
of the GATT. It is, in fact, somewhat stronger and more specific 
in some respects. The General Agreement provides for non- 
discrimination in the application of import and exchange con- 
trols, except when justified on balance of payments grounds. 
The agreement on commerce with Japan includes, in addition, 
an undertaking by Japan to extend unconditional most-favoured- 
nation treatment in the application of her import and exchange 
controls on nine products of particular interest to Canada. Also, 
the new agreement with Japan is more precise and explicit than 
the GATT as regards Canada’s right to adopt safe-guarding 
measures against unfair and injurious competition. Specifically, 
it allows Canada to apply special customs valuations on Japanese 
goods in legitimate cases of emergency where increased imports 
cause or threaten serious injury to domestic producers. 
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In framing the terms of this agreement attention has been 
given to its compatibility with the GATT. Attached to the 
agreement is a declaration to that effect. Accordingly, the 
Canadian Government has now indicated that the way is clear 
for applying the GATT to our trade relations with Japan subject 
to the terms of the agreement on commerce which has been 
concluded. 








REVIEW ARTICLE 


Asia in Revolt* 


Daybreak in China by frankly declaring a bias in favour of 

“China’s freedom” and avoids the obvious dilemma of free- 
dom and welfare by virtually identifying the two, saying, with ex- 
amples, that he knows non-freedom when he sees it. In exoner- 
ating the Central People’s Government from charges made 
against it he establishes the facts as he saw them and allows 
them to speak for themselves. If they speak in an uncertain 
voice, he argues that hardship and even injustice to some may 
be outweighed by benefits to many. This is a plausible utili- 
tarian principle which we all apply at times in our own countries; 
but it is not one which a foreign ruler posing as a trustee can 
ever use and it is one which we resent when a poor country 
attempts to apply it to a rich country. In China an example is 
found in the redistribution of land among all, including even the 
former landlords, in proportion to the size of the families. If 
it is objected that inequality will creep back as births and 
deaths occur, the reply is that the ultimate goal is collective 
farming. 

An important element in a good society is a widespread 
sense of freedom based on power and responsibility. Only in 
exceptionally conditioned (we must not say advanced!) coun- 
tries can this subjective condition be satisfied by adult suffrage 
and free elections. Perhaps, however, it can be satisfied in 
other ways. Mr. Davidson cites instances in which neighbours 
criticize and control one another. To do so is the privilege of 
an observant traveller, but to treat a few instances as a legiti- 
mate form of random sampling involves an act of faith. Faith 
is also required if limited samples of opinion are to be treated 
as typical. Faith is, of course, a form of bias. To unbiased ears 
there may be something sinister in the quotation from Mao 
Tse-tung: “The right to vote is given only to the people, not to 
the reactionaries.” 

Mr. Davidson recognizes that for industrialization, on which 
he pins his hopes, it is necessary “to accumulate and invest 


B ASIL DAVIDSON is an excellent reporter. He begins 


*A “ of the books considered here will be found at the end of the 
article. 
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capital. It is necessary to train technicians.” And he adds 
“above all it is necessary to ensure that your workers or poten- 
tial workers are given a standard of life where (sic) they may 
be fit and willing to do skilled work.” Although the experience 
of Britain in the 19th Century and of Russia in the 20th has 
shown that in capitalist and socialist countries alike it is hard to 
reconcile rapid accumulation of capital with rapid improvement 
in living standards, Mr. Davidson does not discuss the problem— 
unless the words ‘“‘above all’”’ indicate his attitude. 

We are told that the mainspring of the Chinese revolution is 
“a revoluntionary belief in the good and peaceful destiny of 
humankind,” which “has enabled the new State to carry with it 
not only the mass of the workers and peasants but also a wide 
segment of the middle class, and to induce in all these people, 
varied and often conflicting though their interests may still be, 
a sense of unity of enthusiasm: that sense which other peoples 
have sometimes known in the great moments of their history.” 
It seems that the class struggle itself is a stage which a revolu- 
tion may skip! 

Many Canadians were shocked by the treatment meted out 
to five nuns accused of maltreating children in their care. Mr. 
Davidson’s opinion is that “the truth of this appalling case seems 
to have been that these particular nuns—if one puts the most 
charitable construction on their conduct—cared for the souls of 
children placed in their charge but not in the very least for their 
bodies.” A girl who had carried the corpses to the common 
grave in which more than a thousand infant skeletons were 
found told him that two hollow bamboos were inserted “in case 
some of the babies were not quite dead when we put them there.” 
It may be dangerous when each of two peoples—Chinese and 
Canadian—believes a different version of the same story because 
each relies implicitly on the source from which its version comes. 

Baron van Aduard in Japan from Surrender to Peace has 
written a competent history of the American occupation of 
Japan. His “bias,’”’ though he does not use that term, is as clear 
as Mr. Davidson’s. We are presented with a eulogy of Douglas 
MacArthur and of John Foster Dulles. A foreign government 
can act as a benevolent dictator only if it is a conqueror deeply 
conscious of moral rectitude. An instructive parallel to the 
Chinese liquidation of landlordism can be found in land reform 
in Japan. “The Japanese farmer was land-hungry and he was 
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completely dependent on the landowner; in fact he was only a 
poor and backward slave laborer.” MacArthur’s Rural Land 
Reform Directive of December 9, 1945, instructed the Japanese 
Government “to take measures ‘to ensure to those who till the 
soil of Japan the enjoyment of the fruits of their labor’.’”’ The 
transaction was carried out, not by confiscation, but by purchase 
out of funds provided by the Government. “One of the most 
promising avenues for a communist attack on the Japanese 
population was about to be closed.” 

The rehabilitation of Japanese industry, permitted in 1947 
when a peace settlement had to be postponed, has a certain 
analogy to industrialization in China. Capital was required. The 
necessary capital was obtained, not at the expense of living 
standards, but at the expense of reparations. In addition, the 
United States provided funds. The decentralization of industry 
was checked and, incidentally, the programme of demilitariza- 
tion. Restrictions were imposed on the labour movement. The 
culmination of these measures came in the form of a nine point 
emergency directive designed to stabilize the economy. By 
accepting this directive, Prime Minister Yoshida became the 
third hero of Baron van Aduard’s book. The Russians reacted 
sharply against the repression implicit in the nine point 
programme. 

The tone of the narrative is definitely anti-Russian and no 
attempt is made to put a sympathetic construction on any diplo- 
matic move of the U.S.S.R. With this significant reservation, 
the book deserves high praise for its conscientious account of the 
interplay of interests and policies which led up to the conclusion 
of peace between the western allies and Japan. Baron van 
Aduard is an acute, though not always an impartial, observer. 
He is convinced that after the end of World War II “a feeling 
of nihilistic opportunism” prevailed in Asia. 

“The fact that the West did not appeal to the Asiatic people in 

a language they could understand and in a way they could com- 
prehend must be considered an error so great that the whole course 
of the relationship between Asia and the Western world has been 
impaired for hundreds of years to come.” .. . “The unwillingness of 
the Western democracies to assume social] responsibilities in Asia 
in the post-war years drove the Asiatic revolt involuntarily into 
the arms of the Soviets.” 

It is by way of contrast that we are invited to consider the 
bold action of MacArthur in depleting Japan of American forces 
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for the war in Korea and of Dulles when, by patient negotiation, 
he secured the signature of a peace treaty, satisfactory to all 
but the Communists, and supplemented it by security pacts 
freely negotiated with Australia and New Zealand, with the 
Philippines and, most significant of all, with Japan. To Yoshida 
is given the credit of bringing Japan into line as a united nation. 

Shinsho Hanayama discusses in The Way of Deliverance 
another aspect of the allied occupation of Japan: the trial and 
execution of Japanese war criminals. He does not discuss the 
justice or the political wisdom of the proceedings but tells us 
how the accused reacted to them. 


“The war criminals have been aptly called the very incarna- 
tion of Japanese militarism. So it is natural to suppose that they 
would die in the spirit of the oft-cited ancient words: ‘I will be 
reincarnated seven times and give all seven lives to my country.’ 
But in reality these men left the world not as approvers, but as 
harshest denouncers, of Japanese militarism. Such was not mere 
personal repentance. Passing far beyond such a state, they dis- 
covered the real eternal peace which is beyond any victory or 
defeat, any mastery or servitude, and any personalities, and ended 
their lives here on earth in extreme richness of soul.” 


On this note the book ends. To find a parallel among 
Christian war criminals we should have to rank Edith Cavell 
among their number! The details of the process by which this 
change of heart came about are supplied by a day to day account 
of the author’s work as a Buddhist chaplain over a period of 
three years. 

Professor MacMahon Ball, in Nationalism and Communism 
in Asia, sets out to “distinguish and relate the three great con- 
temporary political forces in East Asia and to discuss the 
problems they create for the West.” The first force is resist- 
ance to foreign political control; the second, social and economic 
revolt inspired by a sense of poverty and misery; the third a 
“racial” revolt of East against West. Relatively speaking, civil 
liberties are not highly valued: “the suppression of political 
and civil freedom, the ruthless liquidation of class-enemies and 
‘deviationists’ do not repel the people of East Asia.’’ It would 
be another matter if they thought that they were being sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the Soviet Union. 

Professor Ball’s interpretation of the situation arising from 
the peace treaty with Japan is totally different from that of 
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Baron van Aduard and his estimate of the Communist order in 
China is totally different from that of Basil Davidson. About 
Korea he is impartial and pessimistic. ‘Dependence on the 
West would give much better prospects of immediate economic 
progress, but poorer prospects of a more equal distribution of 
property and incomes.” He adds significantly, “When a moral 
judgment is not accepted by India, Burma, Pakistan and Indo- 
nesia, nor by the actual government of China, it seems unfortu- 
nate for the United Nations to persist in proclaiming it. To do 
so only throws doubt on the objective validity of the judgment; 
it suggests that the West has deeper moral insight than the East 
and thus tends to widen the gulf between them.” 

French rule in Indo-China conferred material benefits; but, 
says Profesor Ball, ‘it was rule for the benefit of a minority— 
a French minority.” The brighter Annamese “studied the 
principles of 1789, the rights of man to liberty, equality and 
happiness (sic).” They wondered when their people would 
enjoy these rights. ‘“Thus the choice in Indo-China seems simple 
and clear. It is between a government that is based on French 
or other foreign arms, or (sic) a government based on popular 
support, but under Communist control.” 


In the Philippines 


“the United States has almost certainly shown more liberalism and 
more liberality ... than any metropolitan power has shown 
towards a dependent people in colonial history. . .. Yet, in the 
Philippines today there is a government which cannot meet its 
commitments, and which cannot maintain law and order; an 
economy in which the rich grow richer and the poor poorer; a 
society in which bitterness and conflict are tearing wide the seams.” 


The same sort of disillusionment may well ensue through- 
out most Asiatic communities if it proves impossible to promote 
economic progress and at the same time to secure social welfare. 

In India, Mr. Nehru seems to be realizing what he used to 
denounce Englishmen for suggesting, that India’s social struc- 
ture is “not suited to the adoption of all Western institutions.” 
In the long term the prospects of Congress “depend on its 
capacity to push forward the unfinished revolution, to demon- 
strate that political independence is not an end in itself but the 
beginning of a better life for the many millions, whose high 
hopes are fading and whose patience is running out.” 
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In Burma, in Indonesia and in Malaya the best that can be 
said is also that “the risks of winning self-government too soon 
are perhaps less than those of winning it too late.” We are left 
with two unsettled questions: If social welfare is not possible 
in East Asia, will the inevitable disillusionment have terrible 
repercussions? And, can the aims of Western policy, whose 
“primary concern with East Asia is to prevent the direct or 
indirect extension of Soviet power,” be reconciled with the pur- 
poses of Asians in a way that will make a combined effort 
possible? 

Thailand is something of an exception. It has never lost its 
independence, it is not over-populated and the cultivators usually 
own their own land. “The three great revolutionary movements 
—political, social and racial—that are transforming the lives of 
her neighbours, have so far hardly disturbed the Thai people.” 

The Quaker study, Minds in Movement, is ‘‘an estimation of 
how far humanity—Asian and Western—can respond to the 
tremendous challenge with which it is faced.”” The emphasis is 
placed on differences in thought and the ‘total’? approach of the 
Asians, with its neglect of the practical applications of discov- 
eries, is contrasted with the scientific technology of the West. 
Asians do not forget, as the West is apt to do, the origins of 
Western Imperialism. But it was Western criticism which led 
to the welfare and educational enterprises bound to bring this 
imperialism to its end. There is no attempt to condone ‘what 
can only be described as a terror” in Communist China, but the 
West, it is said, cannot escape all blame for “the increasing ruth- 
lessness and dogmatism of the new China.”’ Country by country, 
the conclusions reached are not dissimilar from those of Profes- 
sor Ball: “Asia may feel the need to concentrate power in her 
rulers in a way which may appear to Western thinking as 
temporarily undemocratic.” The word ‘‘temporarily”’ is defended 
on the ground that the traditional tolerance of differing opinions 
will be a safeguard against the development of totalitarianism. 

If China, ravaged by war and hampered by the hostility of 
the United States, makes a successful advance, “Communism 
will gain in prestige throughout Asia.” Thus, Western hostility 
to Communism should lead the West to help the Asian countries 
whose greatest need is the relief of poverty. But there is an even 
stronger motive than fear: the West has to find unity or perish, 
and in the search needs Asia’s help. One is tempted to sum- 
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marize: food is not enough; freedom is not enough; we must 
have fraternity—the fraternity which Professor Ball replaced 
by happiness, putting the cart before the horse. 

In Southeast Asia in the Coming World, Dean Thayer has 
edited twenty-two scholarly papers in five groups: political 
science (United States foreign policy!), economics, culture, 
law, proposals for the future. There is neither consensus of 
opinion nor debate: quot homines tot sententiae! 

If the United States may be compared to a toreador, there 
are two bulls in the ring. The big bull is Communist imperialism 
and the chief American concern is to find allies in the cold war 
who will not desert if it becomes hot. The other bull, older but 
not moribund, is European imperialism. In the search for 
European allies, principles, interests, loyalties and sympathies 
exercise divergent pressures. Should allies be coerced or bought, 
or can both stick and carrot be used? Is the most tempting 
price economic assistance, military aid or a defence pact? What 
obligations subsist if an ally pursues policies—domestic policies 
perhaps—which American opinion detests? In the search for 
Asiatic allies, little in the essays suggests fraternity either as a 
goal or as a means. Is it too harsh to say that this typically 
American outlook is morally repulsive and, therefore, is itself 
fatal to any real alliance? 

The proposals for the future are advanced by spokesmen for 
the Mutual Security Agency, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil and American universities. What is discussed is the direc- 
tion which American policy should take. No composite policy 
on a world-wide basis is considered. (Allies are, so to speak, 
hired and paid, not consulted as equals!) The cold war is far 
too dominant an influence and “the future” does not go beyond 
its duration. 

It takes two to make a cold war! Max Beloff discusses the 
recent policy of the U.S.S.R. in the Far East in his Soviet Policy 
in the Far East, 1944-1951, which is a well-documented and 
scholarly study. He makes some very shrewd judgments. ‘The 
printed record available to the historian gives him little en- 
couragement to believe that the Soviet leaders mean other than 
what they say.” (One is tempted to add that the leaders of the 
West seem less transparent!) The Russians, like the Americans, 
have given priority to the West because “it is from the West and 
not from the East that the Soviet Union remains vulnerable.” 
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Soviet writers “cannot, of course, admit either improvisation” 
(e.g. in surprise at the rapidity of Japan’s collapse) ‘‘or attempts 
to reap national advantages from their policies.” 

The Chinese Communists have not been puppets: “Recent 
studies of the development of Chinese Communism have stressed 
the genuine appeal of Marxism for important elements in Chinese 
society and in Chinese tradition.” It is in the countries which, 
like Japan, have come near to establishing an economy on the 
Western model “‘that the Communist party is both most genuine- 
ly proletarian and least effective.’ The Russians have shown 
great skill and “it might almost seem as though the Russians 
were acquiring the ability which has eluded other advanced 
peoples, that of transmitting their own technical and cultural 
achievements to others without incurring universal opprobrium 
in the process.” 

The general conclusions are that ‘the opportunities afforded 
to Communism by the collapse of the European and Japanese 
Empires in Asia have been fully exploited.”” Indeed, “the most 
novel and disturbing feature of the whole story from the point 
of view of the non-Communist world was the apparent ability 
of the Soviet Union to fight its Asiatic struggles almost entirely 
by proxy,” although China has regarded itself as a principal. “The 
history of Soviet policy in the Far East since the second world 
war provides an apt illustration of the tensions between the 
Soviet Union as a centre of political power, and the Soviet Union 
as an agent of the world revolution. Soviet statesmanship has 
as its major task the problem of their reconciliation.” 

Professor Levi’s purpose is ‘‘to analyze and interpret Chinese 
foreign policy, both in the course of its development over 
the past century or so and in its present manifestations.” The 
last third of his Modern China’s Foreign Policy is thus a counter- 
part of Mr. Beloff’s work. His narrative is simple and straight- 
forward, his judgments plain and outspoken. 

Professor Levi is impressed by “‘the permanence of national 
interests, goals and ambitions.” Chinese policy is in line with 
Chinese tradition, whether a Nationalist or a Communist govern- 
ment is in power. The former tries to get as much as it can 
from the United States without compromising its sophisticated 
xenophobia; the latter finds in Russia “the main source of 
China’s badly needed financial and technical assistance,” with- 
out necessarily being ready to do battle for the U.S.S.R. 
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The fundamentals are Chinese. ‘All regimes succeeding the 
Manchu dynasty have sought to expand Chinese influence” into 
Southeast Asia. The Chinese Communists may “appear to have 
inaugurated a ‘Brand-new’ policy, as they boast they have 
done.” They can give plausibility to the boast by appealing 
not only to the Chinese racial groups in the area, but also to 
other Communist elements—something the nationalist govern- 
ment could never do. But the countries concerned are more 
nationalistic than communist and “the vast majority of the 
peoples of Southeast Asia have not yet been won over to the 
Communist cause.” To learn from Soviet experience is ‘the 
continuation of the search by so many Chinese leaders for the 
philospher’s stone, for the ‘secret’ of Western success.” In 
relations with the Soviet Union, “the pride of the Chinese 
Communists is a weighty factor.” They may make concessions 
but ‘an appeasement of Russian imperialist ambitions has been 
advocated more than once in the past by Chinese statesmen.” 
If, in relations with the West, the Communists “show the long- 
standing Chinese grievance at being slighted,’”’ we must remem- 
ber that “fa similar Chinese, not merely Communist, grievance 
underlies the Communist criticism of America’s policy in Japan, 
a criticism which was begun by the Nationalists.’”’ In internal 
policy, too, there is some continuity: ‘Communist doctrine, in 
form or substance, is not altogether ‘un-Chinese.’ China has 
had regimes in the past not dissimilar to the present Communist 
one and Communist propagandists have formulated the funda- 
mental aspects of the doctrine in a way that is compatible with 
Chinese cultural traditions.” There is an important qualifica- 
tion: ‘Communist leaders are seeing to it that those traditions 
which are incompatible with that doctrine are ended ruthlessly.” 

The nine publications which have been reviewed all deserve 
thoughtful readers. They concern the great mass of humanity 
which, if we believe in democracy and world government, must 
sooner or later dominate mankind. The process by which it 
acquires power and the process by which it becomes fit to use it 
must develop slowly together. None of the nine books looks 
to the future with much confidence either in the welfare of 
humanity or in the successful career of any state or group of 
states. None looks to the United Nations for significant help. 
None suggests that any single modern state or group of states 
subordinates its policy to that of an association of states, though 
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it is suggested that it has become a principle of international 
law that world opinion should prevail. None has the courage 
to say of the world, what even the Quakers say of Asian 
countries, that it may be necessary to concentrate power in 
rulers in a way that may be temporarily undemocratic. The 
Quakers, however, are courageous enough to urge us to thank 
God that we are human beings. From any less respected source 
the exhortation might seem cynical. 


The University of British Columbia H. F. ANGUS 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1939-46: THE MIDDLE EAST 
IN THE War. By George Kirk. With an introduction by 
Arnold Toynbee. 1952. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (London, New York, 


Toronto: Oxford University Press. 5llpp., maps. $9.25) 


This book is indeed what its title claims: a chronology of the 
involvement of the Middle East in what was to it an essentially 
extraneous but titanically impinging struggle—the second world 
war; the story of the impact of and reactions to world forces in 
this particular area. 

It is all there, accurately documented: and what a complex 
story! If the point is the gradual winning of the war in what 
was, after the Battle of Britain, its most crucial theatre, this 
volume is constituted by the dissonant counterpoints—janglingly 
ranging from Zionism, with its growing intensity and turmoil 
and (just after the close of this volume) triumph, to oil, with 
the sonorous and rapid admixture of United States’ interests 
into an already complicated discord; from the clash of the age- 
old British and French imperial rivalries to the staccato out- 
bursts of the Rashid ‘Ali putsch and the Algerian uprisings; from 
the return of Haile Selassie to Ethopia, to the Vichy/Free-French 
motif that affected Syrian and Lebanese destiny as well as North 
African; from the ousting of the Shah (and an era?) in Iran by 
Anglo-Soviet concord, to the emergence of the Arab League and 
the reiteration of its nationalist tunes in evermore strident keys. 
Each of these themes could be the subject of a book in itself, 
and many have been; yet all of them, and much beside, are 
covered in this present work. 

Mr. Kirk is a careful scholar, elaborate, erudite, and reliable. 
He has brought together a vast amount of material, presented 
it effectively, and documented it painstakingly. For anyone who 
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wishes this factual information, compactly, here it is. For those 
who wish fuller accounts of this or that story within the whole, 
here are the bibliographical references which will allow him to 
pursue it and the book does let it become fairly transparent 
that each story is immensely more complicated even than here 
appears, and should, therefore, be pursued. 

The book is not impartial. Zionists took such vigorous ex- 
ception to some of the author’s strictures that they succeeded in 
having the first printing withdrawn and slightly modified. They 
will, however, still not like his judgements. Yet more has been 
made of this point than, perhaps, it deserves; may it not illustrate 
primarily the power of that particular group? For French 
readers will not like the judgements upon their country’s policies, 
either; nor Arabs, one can imagine, nor Americans. Rather than 
complain, may we not simply note that the whole account is 
presented manifestly from the point of view of the British? It 
is not official, of course; but it is patently biased so. British 
actions are assiduously justified (sometimes the apologetic is 
quite out of proportion, as in the treatment of Ethiopia pp.54-56, 
making one feel that there must be more to defend than would 
appear), while others’ are condemned. Yet it is all so trans- 
parent, that surely little harm is done. (Or is this true only 
for readers who go through the book cover to cover?—and one 
wonders whether any but a reviewer will or even should actually 
do this.) A volume of this largeness and intricate complexity 
must have some interpretive theme, lest it be quite deadly in 
its dullness; and while it would be more interesting if that theme 
were interpretation of a high order such as Mr. Toynbee might 
give it, or such as Sir Winston Churchill gives his war memoirs, 
yet it would be querulous to complain that in fact it is merely 
patriotic perspective. There is the saving virtue that, after all, 
the war in the Middle East was, despite crucial American 
economic aid and the French contribution, and despite endless 
complications from the local scene, conducted primarily by 
British leadership; and this book lets us see the situation, in 
careful detail and all its ramified development, as it presented 
itself to those leaders. 

From this point of view, it is interesting even in what it 
leaves out—e.g., any real appreciation of what it felt like to be 
a Middle Easterner in the war, and even any basic concern to 
understand what was happening to the area, beyond its relevance 
to the war and outside policy. 

Sir Winston Churchill, of course, lacked this appreciation and 
concern immensely more than does Mr. Kirk, or shall we say 
Chatham House; and this points to one of the basic matters 
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raised by this whole volume and its narrative. This is the story 
of an area, a group of people, whose destinies were largely deter- 
mined for those seven years, as indeed they have been for long 
and may yet be for long, by outside forces far mightier than 
themselves. The Egyptians, the Iranians, the Ethiopians, the 
Algerians, and the others, were not the quiet playthings of 
the giants who came from outside to fight each other in their 
midst (giants who could, by a side blow, crush them utterly); 
this book is the story of their not being quiet. Yet it comes 
close to being the story of their being playthings nonetheless. 

At least, it is a story of their relevance for others. They re- 
acted, at times violently; but to react is not yet to live. This is 
not a matter simply of sovereignties and treaties and such, 
though these are important. (The stubborn, acrid refusal of the 
French to part with empire, contrasting with Britain’s merely 
procrastinating reluctance, is made manifest, and is fascinating.) 
More basic, or symbolic, is the Middle East Supply Centre (whose 
establishment and operations are outlined here in a chapter con- 
tributed by Guy Hunter) feeding the area, which otherwise, 
could have quite simply starved. Yet this too is symptomatic of 
something still deeper, of which Arab nationalism and Persian 
intransigence, and all the frustration and fanaticism, are out- 
ward and visible signs. The area’s behaviour is both a vast 
protest against, and the symptom of, the fact that in a sense 
much more ultimate than is usually realized, the Middle East is 
not free. 

Did the profound experiences, political, economic, social, 
psychological, through which the Middle East was catapulted by 
the war, make it more so, or less so? Such questions must be 
put to books other than the one before us; nothing in this volume 
even suggests that, for instance, Egypt ended the period in a 
mood from which there would emerge the xenophobia, the Nagib 
coup, etc., that we have in fact witnessed. This being so, and the 
volume being, therefore, primarily a work of detailed reference, 
it is a pity that the index is not complete and fully accurate (to 
take as an example the first entry, Abaza, Fikri, 335n. is 
omitted; having chanced to notice this omission, we counted six 
or more in the next five pages). However, let us not close on 
a note of criticism: the work, with copious footnotes and with 
delightfully adequate transliteration, is impressive, informative, 
and solid. 


WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 


Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University 
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THE LAND SYSTEM IN PALESTINE—HISTORY AND STRUCTURE. By 
A. Granott. 1952. (Toronto: Collins. xi, 359pp. $5.50) 


This discursive and informative book is essentially a detailed 
historical survey of land ownership and use in Palestine 
from the early 19th century until 1947. The author has 
resided in Palestine since 1922. His career has been in- 
timately bound up with the acquisition of land in Palestine 
by the large organisations which purchased the bulk of all 
land for Jewish interests there for many years, and is 
personally acquainted with the area and its land problems as per- 
haps no other Zionist could be. He has brought together a de- 
tailed mass of information dealing with the agrarian regime under 
the Moslems, the distribution of landed property in Palestine 
and Syria, the emergence of large estates, the state-owned lands, 
Moslem and Christian wagqf, or religious trust land, medium and 
small holdings, communal land, changes in land ownership, 
Jewish land holding, tenancy and leasehold, and related matters 
in Palestine. This is all documented, but not too fluently or 
coherently organized, and the sources, while impressive, in- 
dicate certain important gaps which are regrettable. 

The three plans illustrative of types of land holdings in Pales- 
tine, show clearly the extreme tendency toward fragmentation 
of parcels which hindered economically sound land exploitation 
until recent times. Dr. Granott naturally points with justifiable 
pride to the improved use of land farmed by Zionists as opposed 
to Arab or other peasants in Palestine, but neglects to indicate 
the important economic factors, namely, a very large increment 
of capital available to Zionist settlers from abroad, which made 
possible their intensive type of agriculture. In the middle 1940’s 
the average Jewish farmer was being established in Palestine 
at the rough capital cost of some ten to twenty thousand dollars, 
which compares most favorably with the average capital of 
roughly eight hundred dollars, typical of Arab farmers in 
Palestine at the same time. The author repeatedly charges the 
mandatory government with collusion or open hostility in its 
land regulations which, he claims, did not whole-heartedly sup- 
port the unlimited acquisition of land by Zionist interests. He 
accuses British administrators of placing political objectives in 
the way of the unfettered economic progress of Palestine, al- 
though at the same time he is proud to explain how, for a 
combination of political and economic reasons, his own Zionist 
organization would never sell land it had once acquired, but 
would only lease it, on strict, contractual conditions, to selected 
Jewish farmers. Inconsistencies or parallels seem to be shared 
by both groups. 
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Land is the basic economic unit in Palestine and everywhere 
in the Middle East. Dr. Granott has been most successful in 
underlining its importance, and the urgent need to use it wisely 
in the interests of the entire community. He also points out how 
the pressure on the cultivable land is of recent occurrence be- 
cause lack of security until the start of the mandate worked 
against the tilling of much land in the plains, where nomad 
raiders, brigands, or ruthless tax collectors plagued the farmer 
in turn. It would be most instructive to see an up to date sequel 
to this book (which appeared in Hebrew in 1948) to learn in 
detail how the use and occupation of land by the present Jewish 
and Arab citizens of Israel is progressing. This is a most useful, 
historical survey, but it is not the definitive history of land 
tenure and use in Palestine during the past century. 


Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University NHowarp A. REED 





LANDLORD AND PEASANT IN PERSIA. By Ann K. S. Lambton. 
1953. (Toronto: Oxford. xxxi, 459pp. $6.25) 


Miss Lambton’s study is of fundamental importance to an 
understanding of a basic Persian problem—the poverty of her 
peasants. Peasant poverty, malnutrition, ignorance and in- 
security of land tenure, even if the peasant is fortunate enough 
to own any land, plagues most Near Eastern and South Asian 
countries. This timely, pioneering book gives a clear exposition 
of the historical background and present status of the cultivator 
and landowner in Persia. Much that is in it can be applied, 
with care, to analogous situations in other Muslim areas. 

An introductory chapter explains the central role of the 
village in Persian society. The first part of the book gives a 
remarkably full analysis of the history of land tenure and land 
revenue administration from pre-Islamic times through the 19th 
century. Part two deals with the situation in this century down 
to 1949. It is based on extensive and apparently uniquely 
recorded first hand study and observation by the author carried 
out during protracted visits to Persia from 1937 to 1949. 

Out of this expert presentation a sad picture emerges of the 
nearly desperate position of the Persian peasant. Local condi- 
tions differ considerably, yet the end result, with a few hopeful 
exceptions, is everywhere quite similar in broad outline. Not 
only do the large landed proprietors (who are themselves subject 
to the chronic political and social insecurity) hold most of the 
privately owned land in Persia, but they also tend to have 
virtually all of their holdings concentrated in the more fertile 
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regions blessed with the most rainfall. Thus, peasant owners 
usually own poorer, more arid land which is frequently in- 
sufficient to support them and their families. 

Most peasants are, therefore, share-croppers. The peasant’s 
income is usually insufficient to support him and his family 
even in an average or good year. In bad years he goes into 
debt deeply at usurious rates. Peasants are thus forced to 
supplement their agricultural income by raising or tending flocks, 
migrant labour, weaving, or truck gardening. 

Miss Lambton gives an estimate of the average annual in- 
come of a peasant in the Langarud district. 


“The produce of a holding of 2,000 sq. meters, provided the 
land does not suffer pest and is properly cultivated ..., is some 
450 kilos... In most areas, the landowner’s share of this amounts 
to 150 kilos ... , although in some villages 225 kilos ... are taken. 
Three hundred kilos . . . thus remain to the peasant; half of this is 
required to defray the expenses of cultivation . . . leaving him 
with 150 kilos on which to live. Even suppose the labour in the 
field is provided by his family and therefore unpaid, the margin is 
still insufficient to provide for him and his family; ... ” 


He and his family usually live on bread and soup, crowded into 
one room in a mud hut, sleeping on the ground, sometimes 
sharing their hovel with their animals, clad in simple clothes 
and possessing few if any changes of linen or clothing, depending 
on impure water and execrable sanitation facilities. Their sole 
luxuries are tea and sugar with a rare feast of meat and rice 
at the Persian New Year. 

Education and social services do not exist in most villages 
remote from towns. Children are urgently required for labour 
in the fields so can ill be spared for school even if one does exist. 
Recent state-sponsored attempts to distribute land to peasants in 
Khuzistan and in Sistan failed because the programmes were not 
compreherisive enough in scope nor were they attended by vital 
complementary assistance to teach peasants how to administer 
their holdings properly. Political insecurity has militated against 
all attempts to improve land. Current Point Four and Near East 
Foundation programmes in Persia are avoiding most of these 
pitfalls where they operate. 

Miss Lambton offers no easy solution to these problems. The 
fund of information which her remarkable book offers can, how- 
ever, form part of the basis for intelligent reforms. She em- 
phasizes that the basic problem to be resolved is that of the 
relation between the individual and society, and the desperate 
need for the development of a co-operative attitude among all 
classes of Persians. She recommends numerous reforms. Miss 
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Lambton concludes that the central problem is a_ political 
or social matter and that the present situation in regard to 
land tenure and rural organization results from the social system. 
Hence, ‘‘nothing short of a fundamental change in the concep- 
tion of society and the relation of the individual to society is 
likely to bring about a reform...” 

This masterly analysis should be read and pondered care- 
fully in Persia as well as by her neighbours and friends. I hope 
that Miss Lambton will soon provide us with further details about 
other aspects of peasant life in Persia, and that she may choose 
to compare these with the rapidly changing aspects of rural life 
in Turkey where a number of the recommendations which she 
makes for Persia have been adopted with encouraging results to 
date. 


HowarD A. REED 


Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University, Montreal 





THE MEN WHO RULED INpIA: Vol. I, The Founders. By Philip 
Woodruff. 1953. (London: Jonathan Cape; Toronto: Clarke 
Irwin, 402 pp. $6.00) 


For more than three centuries, Englishmen traded, fought, 
lost, won, organised and ruled in India. They never at any time 
ruled the whole subcontinent. Mr. Woodruff, a former member 
of the Indian Civil Service, in this first of two volumes, deals 
with the period from 1600 to the end of the Mutiny. 

He wisely has not attempted to summarise and condense, to 
sort out into logical perspective the tangled events of 250 years, 
but (as he says in his Introduction) he has “tried instead to be 
concrete, to take one scene that illustrates a point and to dwell 
on that, passing mercilessly, though with regret, over many 
years and places before the next.”’ 

He has created the successive scenes by drawing, with con- 
summate skill, portraits of individual members of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Service and their associates and 
friends, and also of Indian Rulers, grandees and officials with 
whom they had to deal. He has not selected for notice only 
those men whose lives set for posterity examples of wisdom, 
gallantry or virtue, but has included also ‘“‘men quick with fleshly 
desire, lust for power, and all the miraculous diversity of man.”’ 
In a chapter entitled ‘One of the Worst,” he describes a murky 
character, Mr. William Bolts, a typical villain of the evil period 
after the battle of Plassey, when merchants suddenly entrusted 
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with an empire enriched themselves and displayed avarice, 
ignorance, and indifference to the call of duty. 

But that period soon passed, and “there developed in Bengal 
a body of true public servants, men who in ability, industry and 
sense of duty were ahead of those in Whitehall.”’ 

Readers who, in former days, were engaged in district work 
in any Indian province will doubtless endorse the author’s dictum 
on p. 29: “The way India wants to be governed, the way she 
feels to be naturally right, is not by centralized rules but by 
personal decisions, on the platform beneath the pipal tree in 
the village, on the threshing floor of polished mud, on the balks 
between the rice-fields.” The significance and the joys of the 
district officer’s winter tour are often stressed: e.g. (p. 171) “‘the 
people of your district were no longer cases to be got through. 
. .. They turned suddenly into human beings who would squat on 
the ground and tell you their troubles, . . . laughable, stubborn, 
affectionate people, callous and gentle, cruel and compassionate, 
people for whom you felt a real affection as you sat on a string 
cot in the village street and drank buffalo milk in which sugar 
had been stirred by a dirty finger.” 

Mr. Woodruff’s “flash-backs” of episodes from the Mutiny 
period are very grim. It is to be hoped that they will not re- 
kindle in any hearts passions and bitterness regarding the fero- 
cious, and sometimes detestable, behaviour a century ago of at- 
tackers and defenders alike. His other stories of our shared 
past are not likely to disturb the harmony of present-day rela- 
tions. 

This first volume amply fulfils the hopes of those who 
prompted the endeavour. 


Victoria, April, 1954 Sir ROBERT HOLLAND 





NATION OF THE NorTH. By D. M. LeBourdais. 1953. (Tor- 
onto: Methuen & Co. x, 270pp. $3.75) 


This is a factual, concise and slightly pedestrian history of 
Canada from the English conquest to the present time. 

While not particularly imaginative it will be found invaluable 
for students who wish to cover a large field in a short time. 
It is easily readable, has the merit of short chapters and is a 
mine of information as to small details but Mr. LeBourdais has 
the disconcerting habit of jumping from one topic to another 
without the aid of a verbal bridge. For example, on p.144, hav- 
ing discussed Mr. Borden’s efforts to have parliament vote 
$35,000,000 for three battleships for the Imperial Navy, he goes 
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on immediately to talk of Vilhjalmur Stefansson and his arctic 
explorations. It is as though Mr. LeBourdais hardly has time to 
catch his mental breath before some new fact assails him. 

He occasionally rises to dramatic heights, for instance on 
p.160 in dealing with the first world war, he says: “In the West, 
with its many immigrants, voter after voter, never dreaming of 
disfranchisement, was turned away from the polls because his 
mother tongue had been German. At more than one meeting 
men strode to the platforms and publicly tore their naturalization 
papers to shreds.”’ 

His vignettes of the lives of the greater statesmen, particularly 
of Laurier and King, are done with clarity and sympathy. Hav- 
ing delved into the minutiae of our history, Mr. LeBourdais has 
given us a fine over-all picture of our national ascendancy. He 
obviously has a deep feeling for our cultural heritage and our 
ultimate destiny as a steadying influence in a world of un- 
balance. 

The book would have been improved by the addition of more 
maps. It has a lengthy bibliography and a good index. 


Queen’s University EVELYN M. LOWER 





CANADA AND THE FAR EAST 1940-1953. By H. F. Angus. 1953. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press. Issued under 
auspices of the C.L.I.A. andthe I.P.R. x, 129pp. $3.00) 


Professor H. F. Angus has done more in this timely little 
volume than trace and interpret Canada’s relations with the 
countries of the Far East since 1940. Referring frequently to 
such excellent publications of the Department of External Af- 
fairs as Treaty Series, Conference Series and the monthly bul- 
letin External Affairs, he discusses these relations—whether con- 
cerned with China, Formosa, Korea, Kashmir, Indonesia, Indo- 
China, trade, economic assistance, or cultural intercourse— 
against the backdrop of Canadian external policies in general 
and an analysis of the unique nature of our Canadian nationalism. 

It is in this confident, buoyant, hopeful nationalism of the 
past dozen years that one finds the springs of Canadian policy. 


“Our political ambitions have been realized. French and 
English live in harmony; the Commonwealth has been preserved 
in the form most acceptable to Canadian sentiment. Commerce 
and industry have flourished. Wars have been fought and won 
without overstraining loyalties or resources . . . Our golden 
age lies before us.” 
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In the light of Canadian experience, we view with sympathy the 
political development of the Asian nationalisms that seek satis- 
faction in independent self-government and in an adequately 
based industrialisation as a means of avoiding the status of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Nor does it seem in any 
way incongruous to Canadians that nationalism in India, Pakistan 
or Ceylon, as in Canada, should find itself at home in the Com- 
monwealth. Indeed, Canadians attach considerable importance 
to the Commonwealth as an effective instrument for promoting 
good understanding between East and West and, despite the 
fact that United States policy is inevitably one of the influences 
which determine Canadian policy, Canada in some Far Eastern 
questions values more highly the advice of India, as our record 
at the United Nations shows. 

This influence of the Commonwealth with its Asian members 
is enlarging Canadian interest in Far Eastern affairs. The visit 
of the Canadian Prime Minister to our friends of the Common- 
wealth in Asia will do much to promote understanding and co- 
operation. Canada and the Far East 1940-1953 provides an 
excellent medium for the diffusion of the basic knowledge upon 
which Canadian opinion may crystallize and thereby help shape 
Canada’s far eastern policy in the years that lie ahead. Through 
the Commonwealth family relationship this policy may, when 
linked with Canadian experience and resources and sense of 
maturity, play no inconsiderable role in the future peace of the 
world. 


Ottawa, March, 1954 Dr. C. C. LINGARD 





GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA. By 
S. B. Thomas. 1953. (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. lv, 150pp. $2.50) 


This is a careful study of the theory and practice of Chinese 
communist government. It is based largely on official docu- 
ments. The theory, and the blue-print for action, was known 
in its broad outlines in 1949. This study shows how theory has 
been translated into practice from 1949 to 1953. It is astonishing 
what has been done in that short period. The problem facing 
the communists in 1949 was that of governing by communist 
tenets a largely non-communist people. Their solution was 
embodied in the “Common Programme.” On paper this was 
a coalition, but in fact a cynical device for ensuring that every- 
one, communist and non-communist, in some measure participated 
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in the new government. By “participation,” as the development 
of events has shown in the last four years, is meant not only 
endorsing the communist programme, but actively carrying it 
out. Thus communist rule, though as arbitrary and dictatorial 
as any China has experienced, differs from its predecessors in the 
almost universal measure of popular participation it demands and 
gets. Only a communist devotee could regard this as popular 
support. The result has been, and this must astonish thoughtful 
observers of the Chinese scene over the last forty years, that the 
writ of Peking runs throughout China proper and the depend- 
encies, and reaches down to the most remote hamlet, and it is 
firmly enforced. 

This study describes the machinery by which the communists 
have accomplished this. It is formidable, ruthless, and relent- 
less. Communist power in China has increased greatly since 
1949. It continues to increase with frightening momentum. 


University of Toronto W. A. C. H. DOBSON 





THE FORCE OF WOMEN IN JAPANESE HIStory. By Mary S. Beard. 
1953. (Washington, Public Affairs Press. 196pp. $3.75) 


The series of unrelated sketches of Japanese women given in 
this book are revealing of many aspects of Japanese life from 
legendary times up until the post-war period. 

The influence women have had in the actual ruling of Japan, 
in its cultural and religious life, and later in industry is recounted. 
Not since the eighth century, however, when an Empress un- 
wisely brought a crafty and ambitous Monk into Court and 
made him Chancellor, has a woman been permitted to sit on the 
Japanese throne. 

An optimistic note for the future is struck in the final 
chapters describing the introduction of democracy to Japan 
when women were given the ballot for the first time, and even 
more encouraging are the steps being taken to introduce methods 
of birth control. 

Some Japanese customs which have been prevalent for 
centuries such as their attitude toward suicide, the fondness for 
poetry on the part of both men and women, and their refuge 
in religious orders in time of bereavement or trouble, remain 
difficult for the Western mind to comprehend. 


Toronto EILEEN SWINTON 
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FIVE STARS OVER CHINA. By Mary Austin Endicott. 1953. 
(Toronto: published by the author and distributed by the 
Canadian Far Eastern Newsletter, 134 Glenholme Ave. 
464pp. illustrated. $2.00) 


Mrs. Endicott’s book is probably the most detailed account 
of life in the People’s Republic of China that has been published 
in English. The author is the wife of James G. Endicott, former 
missionary in China and now chairman of the Canadian Peace 
Congress. They returned to China for an extended visit in 1952 
and Mrs, Endicott reports on many aspects of life as she saw it. 
Accounts of the land reform, the new status of women, public 
works like the Huai River flood control project—all testify to 
the notable advances made in some areas and to the support 
given the new regime by many elements of the population. 

The author accepts the official explanation of the ‘five- 
anti’ campaign—that its purpose was simply to wipe out cor- 
ruption. But Hsia has pointed out (Pacific Affairs, vol. 26, 
p. 329, 1953) that the real aim was to “subordinate private busi- 
ness to strict government control.” (Incidentally, the Hongkong 
correspondents who professed to be puzzled by references in 
the Chinese press to ‘tiger-hunting’ in areas where there are 
no tigers were either ignorant or dishonest. Everybody in 
China knows that a ‘tiger’ is a person accused of corruption.) 


Mrs. Endicott gives lengthy accounts of interviews with 
various types of people who displayed marked enthusiasm for 
the Communist regime; but it is inconceivable that she would 
have heard any really critical comments, in view of the severe 
penalties for counter-revolutionary activity or even rumour- 
mongering. As Tillman Durdin has well put it, “Neither silence 
nor neutrality is permitted in the New China. Assent and con- 
formity must be vocal, enthusiastic, and continuous.” (F.P.A. 
Headline Series, No. 99, 1953.) 

All sources of information are of course under government 
control and the Communist rulers of China have accomplished 
the greatest and most successful mass indoctrination experiment 
in history. Some have wondered how deep this indoctrination 
has really gone. But the Communists must be given credit for 
many urgently needed reforms, and there is no reason to believe 
that the people would rally again to Chiang Kai-shek’s banner, 
should we attempt to restore him to the mainland. Indeed, such 
a move would almost certainly strengthen the hold of the present 
regime upon the people. 

Mrs. Endicott has provided us with a great deal of valuable 
information, but she does not attempt to probe beneath the 
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surface: she records only what she saw and heard. To supple- 
ment Five Stars Over China one should read Moraes’ Report on 
Mao’s China for a more penetrating interpretation of events. 


University of Alberta H. BRUCE COLLIER 





REPORT ON MAO’S CHINA. By Frank Moraes. : 1953. (New 
York; Toronto: Macmillan. 212 pp. $4.25) 


This book describes a visit to China made between April and 
June, 1952. The author was a member of the Government of 
India’s cultural delegation to China. He had previously been in 
the country for a time in 1944-45 as a war correspondent. He 
thus had the great advantage of comparing conditions in China 
as he observed them on his two visits. 

The book is well written and preserves a good balance be- 
tween description, comment and criticism. The first chapters 
describe various aspects of life in Communist China, apart from 
one chapter which deals with the important issue of Russian 
influence there. The last chapters deal with Asia and the West, 
and also with the relations between India and China. This sec- 
tion of the book, with its analysis of the character and policies 
of Gandhi, Nehru and Mao is a most original contribution to the 
study of affairs in Asia. These chapters alone would justify the 
publication of the book. 

Mr. Moraes is a keen and sympathetic observer. He tells of 
the strength of the present government in China, and of the 
devotion of its leaders and officials. He praises the achievements 
of the Communist regime in stabilising the currency and doing 
away with corruption. He also points out, quite rightly, that 
the Confucian ethic is not hostile to regimentation and to the 
authority of a strong government. Yet in his first chapter, 
commenting on what he felt, rather than saw in Canton, he 
writes of a dissonance, due to the fact that modern China was 
caught between pain and joy. “It was harsh and horrid. It 
was the mating of bamboo with blood and iron.” These sen- 
tences provide a clue to Moraes’ interpretation of modern China 
in most of what he writes, particularly when dealing with the 
life of women and children. 

This book raises all the big questions people ask about China. 
Is China subservient to Russia, or is it independent? Has the 
standard of living of the common man improved? What kind 
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of men are China’s rulers? All these, and other questions are 


dealt with ably and authoritatively. 
After comparing various developments in modern India and 


China, Moraes concludes: 


“By a queer quirk of fate Asia’s two most densely populated 
countries, which are also neighbors, are the testing grounds for 
two differing and contending political philosophies. If China proves 
that her system of government ensures economic security to the vast 
mass of the people without detracting greatly from their sense of 
freedom, Asia will be lost to Communism. If India, on the other 
hand, demonstrates that democratic government can ensure not 
only economic security but individual liberty, then Asia will be 
won to democracy. What India and China are today in fact doing 
is wrestling for the political soul of Asia. That is why India’s 
role in Asian affairs is crucial and vital. 

“The difference between the two is that Communism is a 
crusading creed eager to propagate its doctrines abroad, but demo- 
cracy is too often content to let the facts speak for themselves 
Aggression is implicit in the Communism of Stalin and Mao . 
This is the new imperialism. The old imperialism . . . sought 
dominion over the bodies of men .. . the new imperialism would 
imprison and overawe men’s minds.” 

The book abounds in thoughtful comments which could only 
come from an Asiatic observer. It can be highly recommended, 
both for the expert and for the general reader concerned with 
international affairs. 


Montclair, N.J. E. B. COPLAND 





PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL: AN INTRODUCTION. Edited by H. V. 
Livermore and W. J. Entwistle. 1953. (London; Toronto: 
Oxford. 418pp. $6.25) 


This book is written in memory of two great experts on 
Lusianism, Edgar Prestage and Aubrey FitzGerald Bell. It had 
been originally intended to present this book to Dr. Prestage on 
his eightieth birthday but before the work was completed the 
competent scholar Aubrey FitzGerald Bell met a sudden death, 
followed by that of the old maitre himself. Friends of both 
decided to complete the book and to add to the original project 
an unpublished article by Dr. Prestage, another paper by Aubrey 
Bell, and a list of his contributions to The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. The editors also compiled a bibliography of Edgar Pre- 
stage’s writings. 
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With such a background one would not expect an opus re- 
markable for its unity and continuity. This pattern has its 
advantages because each article can be read separately and each 
subject has been well covered. Instead of being merely another 
comparison between the old European Portugal and the new 
American one, the work portrays Portuguese expansion blossom- 
ing not only in Europe but also in Asia, Africa, and America. 

After having set the stage and introduced the cast in situating 
Portugal in space and time, different authors consider certain 
aspects of its culture, its literature, and arts. The chapters de- 
voted to the modern period and to the institutions and laws of 
Portugal are certain to raise arguments from people who do not 
or can not approve of the present form of government. On the 
other hand, the authors have the undeniable merit of knowing 
the subject very well. All this might easily contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding of Portugal and a rectification of many hastily 
made judgments. 

Brazil is only one of the many Portuguese-speaking countries 
studied in the book but the four chapters devoted to the colossus 
of the south gives an elaborate picture of this great republic. 
These articles lack the many details of Frank Tannenbaum’s 
book but the general impression is of a clear survey of Brazilian 
history and civilization. 

Generally speaking, this homage to two great Lusianists by 
other experts on Portugal and Brazil provides excellent reading 
and opens the field to innumerable new studies by scholars and 
friends of Luso-Brazilian affairs. It also demonstrated the soli- 
darity of the different nations because, as Prestage himself 


writes ... “With him as with other Portuguese, I found that 
religion is a closer bond than nationality.” 
Inter-American Institute MARCEL ROUSSIN 


University of Ottawa 





GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA. By Miguel Jorrin. 1953. 
(Toronto: D. Van Nostrand Company. xii, 385pp. $4.50) 


This book, intended primarily as a school text, is a compact 
study of Latin America’s political institutions with some examin- 
ation of the historical, social, and economic forces that have 
shaped them. From Jorrin’s diagnosis some intriguing ideas 
emerge. Jorrin traces nepotism, which assumes quite stagger- 
ing proportions in some of the republics, to the strong family 
traditions of Spain; but the evil is compounded by widespread 
illegitimacy, since the bar sinister is considered no obstacle to 
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warm fraternal feelings. On top of that, there is the institution 
of compadrazgo, by which a child’s godfather and godmother are 
practically assimilated into the family with very real claims on 
the sense of solidarity of the clan. What results is a swarm of 
relatives and compadres who alight ravenously on the body 
politic with almost every new president. 

Elsewhere there are grounds for quarrelling with Jorrin’s 
judgments. For example, (on p. 78) he assures us that the 
romanticism of Byron, Carlyle and Nietzsche, with its emphasis 
on the “hero,” influenced the young Latin American republics 
and “explains the evil of caudillismo—an excellent theory, except 
that many of the early caudillos could scarcely read their own 
name, let alone the authors in question. Far more to the point 
as an explanation of caudillismo are the primitive economic con- 
ditions, and the mountainous topography that has given rise to 
enormous difficulties of communication. For the isolation of the 
different regions of a country facilitated the gathering of rebel 
bands, and made it hard to establish orderly process of govern- 
ment. The caudillos were able to maintain their hold on far- 
flung provinces by brutal preventive repression, where more 
democratic regimes usually failed. It is the development of 
modern communications that, for the first time, is creating the 
possibility of successful democratic government in many of the 
Latin American republics. 

In addition to the chapters on the general background of 
the region, there is a very useful summary of the constitutional 
provisions governing the executive, the judiciary, the legislature, 
as well as the position of the clergy, labour and the army, in 
each individual republic. 

The book is weakest in its fleeting review of the current 
political situation of the various republics. For example, in 
discussing the present resurgence of military dictatorship there 
is no mention of the role that modern armament from the United 
States has played in this development. And yet the Sherman 
tank has been as basic to the new tyrannies of Latin America as 
the bands of nomad horsemen from the pampas and the lIlanos 
were to the caudillo regimes of a century ago. 

There are, too, some careless errors—such as the confusion 
of Guatemala’s ex-president Juan Jose Arevalo with the late 
Guatemalan poet Rafael Arevalo Martinez—giving rise to the 
composite name Juan Jose Arevalo Martinez. 

Yet for all that, this is a valuable little volume to be able to 
reach for when you try—if you try—to make sense of the news 
dispatches out of Latin America. 

Toronto WILLIAM KREHM 
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MODERN GERMAN History. By Ralph Flenley. 1953. (Tor- 
onto: J. M. Dent & Sons. xii, 406pp. $5.50) 


For generations Germany or a German “problem” has over- 
shadowed any broad analysis of the international situation in 
Europe. In spite of the sizeable bibliography available to us, 
the German enigma remains even more tantalizing than ever. 
Professor Flenley’s Modern German History is a timely.and most 
serviceable contribution to the understanding of modern 
Germany. 

The theme of modern Germany has, quite rightly, been intro- 
duced with an insight into the era of the Reformation, and 
developed as a crescendo from that beginning. The chaos of the 
many contradictory strains of German history have been well 
marshalled by the historically sound device of presenting the 
evolution of the Hohenzollern-Prussian power as a principal stem 
about which to assemble other material. And, avoiding the 
German’s own preoccupation with the state as the essence of 
their history, Mr. Flenley has woven into his study a large ele- 
ment of economic, social and particularly intellectual themes. 
The result is a most satisfactory, balanced account of the forces 
and values which have been thrown up by Germany as she has 
evolved in modern times. The tale is concluded with the out- 
break of war in 1939. 

A great value of this present volume is that its moderate 
length has been achieved by a careful and judicious selection of 
themes for presentation, rather than by over compression. Be- 
cause German history is so rich and diverse it is possible to find 
evidence for almost any “hobby horse” interpretation. But here 
the diversity is presented in ordered perspective which will not 
allow the enquirer to go away with a half truth. The portions 
of the volume which deal with the development of the humanistic 
field of studies deserve particular mention, for they are excellent. 
By strong sketches of individual careers, and a broad presenta- 
tion of the succeeding phases of intellectual life, this whole side 
of German experience is well indicated. 

In his conclusion, Professor Flenley points up the “dualisms” 
apparent in German history: geographically the north-east has 
been in contention with the south-west; romanticism and idealism 
are opposed by realism and materialism; doctrinaire socialists and 
liberals have several times fallen in with nationalism and author- 
itarianism; and in various attempts to synthesize culture and 
power, the latter factor has overcome or controlled the former. 
There is great promise in Thomas Mann’s example in denying 
“that a man of culture could remain unpolitical.”” While refusing 
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to play the role of prophet, the author is guardedly optimistic in 
viewing Germany’s future: “there can be no question of her 
survival as a cultural force, or indeed of her revival as a political- 
social entity and power in the world.” He feels that “it is worth 
recalling that France, after the Napoleonic bid for world domi- 
nion, slowly and not without flashes, and more, of the old spirit, 
turned . .. to accept a more peaceful role in history.” 

The writing is compact and the organization strictly con- 
trolled, so that particular reference is easy. This is a good and 
most useful book, and I have found it a joy to read. 


Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. PAUL GRANT CORNELL 





HITLER’S DEFEAT IN RuSSIA. By General Wladyslaw Anders. 
1953. (Toronto: Saunders. xx, 267pp. $5.25) 


An accurate and comprehensive history of the German cam- 
paigns in Russia in 1941-45 would be very useful, but this short 
sketch by General Anders, sometime commander of the 2nd 
Polish Corps in Italy, scarcely meets the need. Indeed, it would 
not be practicable to write a real history without much more 
information from the Russian side than has ever become avail- 
able. General Anders has done considerable digging in such 
sources as are to be had in libraries; but he does not carry the 
narrative of the campaigns much beyond Stalingrad, and he 
writes from a special viewpoint in an effort to prove a case. 

His aim is to dispel what he terms “the persistent myth of 
Russia’s invincibility.” He argues that the Russian victories 
were in fact due to four main factors: Hitler’s military blunders; 
his political blunders, including his failure to make intelligent 
use of anti-Soviet feeling in Russia; the material aid given to 
Russia by the western Allies; and the effect of Anglo-American 
strategic bombing and the fashion in which the western countries 
tied up large German forces on their fronts. All these points 
were certainly important; but there were other elements in the 
situation. The author disclaims any intention of underestimat- 
ing the tenacity of the Russian soldier, his ability to get along 
with little in the way of supplies, and the importance of the size 
and the severe climate of Russia; but many readers will feel that 
these factors, which are so prominent in German accounts, are 
unduly played down by General Anders. His commentary is 
often penetrating; his criticisms of Hitler’s strategy, though per- 
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haps not original, strike one as sound; but his emphases seem 
strained and his conclusions fall short of being wholly convincing. 
It may be that the author’s assessment of the strength and 
weakness of Russia owes something to the only too natural wish- 
ful thinking of a Polish exile. 


Ottawa C. P. STACEY 





CRISIS IN THE KREMLIN. By Maurice Hindus. 1953. (Toronto: 
Doubleday. 319pp. $4.50) 


This well known author has written almost a score of books. 
He is essentially a reporter having a keen eye for colour, a fine 
sensitivity to personal drama, tragedy more often than comedy, 
and an ear for news which can be retained or relayed as re- 
quired. The fact that there is so much speculation regarding a 
possible change in Soviet policy at the present time no doubt 
accounts for the publishing of this book and the particular word- 
ing of its title. Mr. Hindus has done considerable travelling in 
the Soviet Union, though not recently, and the fact that he came 
originally from White Russia and knows the language as well as 
the psychology of the common folk gives him a decided advantage 
over other reporters. From his ample notebook the author as- 
sembles many interesting episodes and incidents which are for 
the most part connected with his own observations and ex- 
periences. This makes for good reading. He covers the great 
events in diplomacy since 1945. Although this latter story has 
been told before it is again presented with clarity. He character- 
izes Stalin as being ‘‘dizzy from success.” His conclusion that 
the common people of the Soviet Union are decidedly more in- 
terested in getting modern goods and improving their personal 
lot than in the extension of Soviet territory is probably true. 
This conclusion does not indicate with any certainty whatsoever 
that the game for power in the Soviet Union will exclude, for 
that reason, a policy of aggression or expansion. Mr. Hindus 
can toss an excellent salad on Russian affairs. If one wants 
something more substantial, however, than a salad from the 
refrigerator he must go to other recent books containing meat, 
red and raw. 


University of Saskatchewan GEO. W. SIMPSON 
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THE UNITED STATES AND ITALY. By H. Stuart Hughes. 1953. 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. Toronto: 
Saunders. xi, 256pp. $5.25) 


This timely addition to the American Foreign Policy Library 
surveys with clarity and vigour the contemporary problems of 
Italy in their historical perspective. The first half of the work 
includes a brief historical sketch of Italo-American relations; a 
regional tour of the peninsula under the title of ‘“‘The Land and 
the People”; and an assessment of the political experience of the 
Italian people since 1870 under the successive parliamentary and 
Fascist regimes. The second portion opens with a chapter on 
Italy’s distressing role in the second world war, and branches 
out into a well-informed and judicious discussion of the major 
current issues: the increasing political difficulties of the Christian 
Democratic bloc; the rending economic problems inherited from 
preceding regimes; the pressures generated by rapid growth of 
population; and the strain imposed on Italy’s ties with the West 
by the virtual liquidation of her African empire and by the 
Trieste imbroglio. 

The evident note of anxiety on which the book closes has been 
justified by succeeding events. Dwindling electoral support for 
the composite Christian Democratic Party has frustrated the 
efforts of De Gasperi, Pella, and Fanfani in turn to form a viable 
administration; and the present Scelba cabinet, accused of heavy- 
handed police methods and of blocking the prosecution of a drug 
traffic case in which the son of the Foreign Minister was reputed 
to be involved, has no assurance of longevity. The crisis stems 
in part from the declining tempo of agrarian reform, which 
previously earned votes for the Party among the depressed and’ 
landless peasantry of the South. Originally fixed at 3,700,000 
acres, the area of land to be expropriated (in return for govern- 
ment compensation of the great absentee landowners) has been 
gradually reduced to 1,680,000 acres in the more difficult and 
marginal regions of cultivation. Simultaneously, the Italian 
Communist Party has put in a bid for the share-cropper vote in 
the centre and north of the peninsula by demanding an increase 
of the tenants’ share from 50 per cent. of the annual yield to 
60 per cent. The declining strength of the Christian Democratic 
Party has intensified the demand of its conservative wing, led 
by Luigi Gedda, for a coalition with the Monarchist and Neo- 
Fascist factions and for a regime of “authoritative democracy.” 
Industrially, a new factor has appeared since the work under 
review was concluded: the export of finished products to Soviet 
Russia. Soviet contracts tend to be placed to the advantage of 
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industrial concerns in the ‘‘Red” areas of Italy; while U.S. pro- 
curements are obtained from areas not so affected. The author 
has done well, however, in keeping the agrarian problem in the 
foreground; and a keen sense of proportion has prevented him 
from urging rapid industrialization as a panacea for the ills of 
contemporary Italy. 


McGill University C. C. BayLgey 





EUROPEAN POLITICAL SYSTEMS. Edited by Taylor Cole. 1953. 
(New York: Knopf, Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. xi, 
699pp.) 

Knopf’s new text for courses in comparative government fol- 
lows the established pattern: country-by-country treatment with 
each section written by a specialist, distinction being provided 
by a new formula delimiting the scope. The result is a good 
text-book—for those who like or need text-books. 

The formula, this time, presents Europe (like Caesar’s Gaul) 
in three parts: their side, no-man’s-land, and our side. Julian 
Towster’s study of the U.S.S.R.—which has all the virtues of his 
Political Power in the U.S.S.R.—provides an excellent beginning. 
His companion of the first part, C. E. Black, is less successful in 
reducing to unity the People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe; 
the attempt, in fact, almost inevitably gives his eighty-page 
essay the character of a footnote to Towster. 

In the middle ground, Sigmund Neumann (Germany) and 
Renzo Sereno (Italy) do their best with those awkward countries 
whose lack of institutional stability makes them rather in- 
digestible for Anglo-American students—and a bit disreputable. 
But if one perseveres, one is home safely: part three contains 
an orthodox treatment of Great Britain by Taylor Cole and 
David Deener (with a chapter by Professor Brady on the Com- 
monwealth), and a competent study of France by Gordon Wright. 

This three-part formula may be useful after all. (It is, of 
course, a transparent attempt at product differentiation in a 
highly competitive market.) Each section does seem to leave 
a distinctive impression: part one induces apprehension; part 
two exasperates; but part three can give nothing but satisfaction 
as we congratulate ourselves on containing our political urges in 
institutions which have both pride of ancestry and hope of 
posterity. 

Fredericton F. A. MILLIGAN 
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The inevitable disadvantage of the late appearance of the new edition 
of the Canada Year Book has been much modified by the fact that it has 
allowed of the inclusion of certain statistics from the 1951 census, and other 
recent figures. Of particular interest in the 1952-53 issue is a chapter on 
Canada’s external relations which gives a short historical resumé of the 
country’s growth in international affairs, and a useful summary of the 
decisions and commitments Canada has met during the years 1950-52. It is 
to be hoped that this summary will become a regular feature in the future— 


an important addition to an always invaluable volume. 
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(London, Thames & Hudson Ltd. x, 350pp. 25/-) 
This volume is one of a contemplated series on the principal mythologies 


of the world. 
The authoress, a talented writer, says that her book “was inspired by 


the conviction that this (i.e. Voudoun) is a religion of major stature, rare 
poetic vision and artistic expression, and that it contains a pantheon of 
divinities which, in astronomical terminology, could be called a constellation 


of first magnitude.” 
Readers interested in comparative religion, and in the emergence and 


eclipse of primitive deities, will hardly share this conviction. 
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Freedom Press. 1S4pp. 6s) 
The Spanish Revolution whose defeat is here analysed was the attempt 


of the Spanish workers at social revolution during the struggle against 
Franco. he anarchist author finds the defeat was due as much to the 
errors of F.A.I. and C.N.T. leaders as to the counter-revolutionary (or anti- 
anarchist) activities of the Soviet-controlled Communist Party and the 


assistance given to Franco by Italy and Germany. 
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Leonard Gelber. 1952. (New York: Philosophical Library. vi, 
695pp. $10.00) 

A reference book of the major events and personalities of the United 
States including a proportionate amount of material connected with American 
relations with other countries. Within the limitations imposed by size 
the coverage is excellent and the articles are models of precision and 
impartiality. A handy tool for those who have not made a formal study 


of United States history. 
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SHIRT-SLEEVE DirLOMACY: POINT 4 IN AcTION. By Jonathan B. Bingham. 
1954. (Toronto: Longmans Green. xiv, 303pp. $4.50) 

Stir WINSTON CHURCHILL: A SELF Portrait. Compiled by Colin R. 
Coote. 1954. (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 304pp. $3.00) 
STRUGGLE FOR INDOCHINA. By Ellen J. Hammer with a Preface by Rupert 
Emerson. 1954. (Stanford: Stanford University Press. xvii, 

332pp. $5.00) 

THE STRUGGLE FOR KENYA. By D. H. Raweliffe. 1954. (Toronto: 
Doubleday. 189pp. $2.75) 

THE TEMPER OF WESTERN EvurRoPE. By Crane Brinton. 1953, (Toronto: 
Reginald Saunders. ix, 118pp. $3.25) 

TING HsIeEN: A NorTH CHINA RuRAL COMMUNITY. By Sidney D. Gamble. 
1954. (New York. Institute of Pacific Relations. xxv, 472pp. $6.50) 

THE WEB OF SUBVERSION. By James Burnham. 1954. (Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green. 248pp. $4.25) 





N.B.: in Volume IX, No. 2, Spring, 1954, p. 164, paragraph 1, line 7, read 
“subjective” for ‘objective’. 
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CLI. A. NOTES 


Conterence: a very successful annual study 
% 4. was held at the University of Manitoba, 
6, One hundred and forty-eight mem- 

discussions on Canada 
















sums up the round t 


fessor G. R. Davy 






























